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The Kindergarten. 


At the celebration of Froebel’s birth day, April 21, 1877, 
in this city, Mrs. Krans—Boelte, spoke as follows :— 


“One of the chief reasons chat Froebel’s method has been 
so imperfectly carried out, is the insufficient training of 
Kindergartners, The greuxter majority take up this calling 
more from external'motives than from inward vocation. In 
order to learn to understand Frocbel’s method, especially 
the theory of it, to take in Froebel’s educational doctrine 
truly, not only the genial disposition is needed, but a cul- 
tivated mind, the capacity for thinking cleerly, and previous 
information, in order that they may receive with under- 
standing the theoretic and scientific instructions which 
these institutions are to impart. Modifications in the de- 
grees of culture of the Kindergartners must be granted, of 
course. The first and cheap condition for the culture of 
good Kindergartners, who are naturally fitted, or are pre- 
pared by study for the calling, is that sufficient time shall 
be claimed for their instruction, and only a concientious and 
zealous study can lead to the trueend. Many of those 
bowed down by sad destiny have found in this work con 
solation and new courage to live. And many who were 
living without an aim or a rpleasure, have drawn from it 
the most satisfactory activity, and many without means, 
the netessary support of life, Besides the understanding 
of Froebel’s method and its principles, it is po less neces- 
sary to have a most complete practical dexterity. The 
child should never perceive in the Kindergartner any un- 
certainty, lest he lose his confidence in her power to help 
him, and become uncertain himself. After the thorough 
learning of the occupations and the conducting of the Kin- 
dergarten, time is always to be taken for a wider and more 
practical application—a strict application of the Froebelin 
method, by the application of the law ; “ the combination 
of contrasts” has, till now, been carried out only rarely. 
Whosoever has penetrated Froebel’s thoughts knows that 
all free movements in the childish occupations, especially 
the possibility of individual invention, is reached only by 
the application of the prescribed rule, derived from the 
before-mentioned law. In the Kindergartens of insuffi- 
ciently trained Kindergartners one always sees more imi- 
tation and seldom invention, which then comes only by 
chance. Also, such insufficiently prepared Kindergartners 
are very fond of making “improvemente,” changes in work, 
play, tune, words, etc.—to introduce new material which 
does not belong in the long line of Froebel’s given material, 
and the exercises the children are taught with new material 
of no consequence, they could carry out with much profit 
in tLe given material of the Froebel occupations. The 
teachers try to shine through their pupils. So, also for ex- 
ample, the stories which are told are perhaps not suited to 
the intellects of the children, or are not told in a manner 
befitting a child audience. Also, the younger children be- 
come wearied, because this or that occupation is carried on 
too long; or the necessary discipline is wanting, and at the 
game time the requisite freedom, which belong together. 


The children are governed by the “tap of the bell,” in 
prayer, in work, in play, etc.; but such a Kindergarten is 
not a true one, but merely an imitation of the plays and oc- 
cupations, without the spirit of the method. The more 
that cultivated women devote themselves to the true Kin- 
dergarten cause, the sooner will these imperfections vanish 
and a correct understanding carry out the master’s idea. 

Thus it might be seen that Froebel s method can be in- 
significant child’s play and ‘incomprehensible mechanism 


it thoroughly ; buf it is more than gold with him who has 
laid hold on its true substance ; that as long as the mothers 


gogic, will remain a pious wish. 

It can not be too often repeated that Froebel’s method 
aims to give nothing but the material; that ready-made 
playthings hinder childish activity, anc train to laziness and 
thoughtlessness, and hence are much more injurious than 
can be expressed ; that Froebel’s methol aims to give no- 
thing but the material for play ; that the transformation of 
this material, wherein work and play consists, is done ac- 
cording to law in a free, inventive, productive manner. 

“Just here,” says Baroness Marenholtz, as tersely us 
truly, “ where the critic commonly attacks the Kindergar- 
ten, lies its highest value.” It is thought by some, that 


all. If she is sharp and selfish in her temper, it is likely to 
be regarded as smartness, and it will be tolerated if not ex- 
cused, We have rarely seen one of these petted children 
who was faithful and successful in study. Popular without 
effort, why should she labor to achieve success and respect 
for excellence in scholarship ? Follow the same person into 
society—she meets with flattery, expects it, lives upon it,— 
Such persons are sometimes even rude, tretful and impolite. 





A i , . 
| tire are at least the means of attracting attention. She is 


keep at a distance, as long as they merely send their chil- fed on flattery, which the admiring attentions she receives 
dren into the Kindergarten, the realization of Froebel’s ped- | 


They are called wayward beauties, spirited and every other 


for those who have not examined it, who do not understand | name but the right one is applied. Follow her to church, 


and it is easy to see that her fine appearance and elegant at- 


are calculated to awaken. If she is defective in moral cul- 
ture, because she has not been called upon to exercise these 
faculties in order to secure approval, it would not be strange 
—and if she were to become a selfish, peevish, hypocritical 
woman, utterly unworthy to become a wife and mother, it 
would not be a surprise to all those who see clearly and 
think soundly. 


* HOW AMBITION MINISTERS TO VIRTUE. 





Study the faculty in another phase. Suppose a little girl 
| with a plain face, having large Approbativeness, and who 
lis of course hungry to be approved, yet has not the exter- 
nal attractions to win admiration. At home she is not 


Froebel gives to all children the same materials, prepared | called beautiful, and perhaps her parents are not able to 
beforehand, so that they make use of them; and that he | deck herin elegant attire ; at school she is not flattered, 
obliges them to draw from these materials determined and and she has, therefore, nothing to withdraw her attention 
foreseen results. But this would trammel all individuality, | from her studies. Desiring, through active Approbative- 
The child réceives only simple material, which he can ness, to gratify her ambition, she sees only one way open to 
trans‘orm or compose into new forms within the limits of | her to secure approval, and that is to be faithful in her 
their nature. The important thing is, that the teacher | studies, attain eminence in scholarship, and be patient, 
should be thoroughly imbaed with Froebel’s principles. | kindly, friendly, gentle in her manners toward her associ- 
Nothing is more difficult to set forth in Froebel’s method, | ates, that che may thereby win their respect, affection and 
nor more important to be comprehended, than the applica- | fegatd. She thus cultivates her moral and social affections, 
tion to children’s plays of the general law of creation. | 8tudtes to make herself acceptable, though her face is not 
But it is absolutely necessary to see how this application is | @ttractive, and seeks to rank as high as possible in her 
made by the children in order to appreciate the value of | Studies, as well as in her decorum. Does it need a prophet 


the method. The most essential part of the whole system 
is methodical arrangement of the exercises and the games, 
and the explanations given by Froebel to those who are to 
conduct them. To know them at all is quite a study; to 
apply them well, an art ; to understand their sigrificance— 
their effect—the order and manner in which they ought to 
be given to the children, is a science. It cannot be too of. 
ten repeated, that nothing but long and careful study of the 
system and its actual working, will give such knowledge of 
the details as would enable a person to practice the pecu- 
liar mode of instruction, or to understand the many impor- 
tant points, such as the length of time to be given to each 
exercise, or which of these may be used simultaneously.— 
MRS. KRAUS. 
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Love of Approbation. 





In school and in the family this faculty is enflamed in a 
thousand ways ; of course, without any intention of wrong- 
doing on the part of the parent, friend or teacher. We often 
see it excessively developed in the head of a little girl who 
is beautiful and interesting in many respects. Persons who 
are anxious to please her parents as well as herself, speak 
thoughtlessly of her beauty in her presence. Whatever 
she says and does is repeated by fond parentsand applaud- 
ed, and of course she is necessarily made vain, if not selfish. 
It she does not receive praise constantly, she feels neglected 
and miserable ; and chagrin and neglect excites Approba- 
tiveness unpleasantly, producing a kind of jealousy. In 
school her good looks and gay attire will attract the atten- 
tion of all, awakening the partiality of the teacher and the 











older pupils, and as a natural consequence, she is petted by 


| to see that she will be the angel of some home, where solid 
virtues will be cultivated as a means of approval and ap- 
plause, rather than the showiug off of beauty and costly ap- 
parel to win temporary admiration ? 

We have seen it in several schools, we have witnessed it 
in many families, where Approbativeness was made the 
moving factor of a!l influence. Under this method of train- 
ing and government, praise and censure are brought to 
| bear upon the conduct of the young, and Approbativeness 
thereby becomes the only conscience which the child hag, 
|or it would seem that the parent and teacher thought so, 
since all appeals are directly made to this faculty. Instead 
ot saying to a child, do this because it is right, and showing 
that it is right, tie child is often asked, What will people 
think ? What will the world eay ? If the people and the 
world were thoroughly good and wise, their approbation 
would be a good standard of morals ; but even then, it would 
be better to appeal to the child’s sense of justice, to its dis- 
position to do right because it is right, and that would 
build up a standard of right-doing in him, independently of 
the world’s knowledge or opinion in regard to his conduct, 

It this organ be very strong, it should be the aim of the 
teacher and parent to avoid addressing the child through 
this faculty, but appeals should be made to the intellect, to 
Conscientiousness, to affection, to Benevolence, to the sense 
of the fitness and propriety of a particular course. Let the 
child be trained to feel that no praise has value except that 
which is sanctioned bythe principles of reason, righteous- 
ness, trath and justice. 

The trouble in the training of this faculty, as well as in 
that of many others, is that the weak points and also the 
strong points of the child come in the same place where the 
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patents’ strong and weak pointsdo. A mother who is keen- 
ly alive to what people will say, is very apt to ply her child- 
rrn with that influence. If Approbativeness be large, she 
will be likely to use that faculty, because it qualifies her to 
bring its influence strongly to bear upon her child, and 
if it be the strongest trait with her, she thinks it is so with 
her child. Let a teacher who hasan excess of Approba- 
tiveness go into a school, and all the pupils who are or- 
ganized in the same way will soon feel the magic power 
of her influence. A course of conduct that can be ridiculed 
or made the subject of shame will keep these pupils on the 
qui vive, and perhaps fora month the stern mandates will 
not be brought to bear upon the dull or active consciences 
of the pupils. An act is called shameful, disgraceful, ridicu- 
lous, outrageous, inelegant, impolite, very improper, but it 
is not once called wrong. If it be called shameful or ridicu- 
lous, that is reason enough for a such a Teacher and such 
pupils why anything should be avoided, It may be all else 
that the teacher says it is, but if it be intrinsically wrong, 
that should not be left out ; indeed it should be stated as the 
first objection, and all the other conditions may then be in- 
stituted as collateral forces, 

_Ifa class of pupils could be selected out of a hundred in 

whom Approbativeness was weak, and who needed there- 
' fore a good deal of culture in that respect, we would like to 
place ateacher in charge of such a class who had a little too 
much Approbativeness, so that she would keep ringing the 
changes on that faculty, putting it, as it were, under her 
hothouse treatment, and bringing the local rays of its 
might upon the unproductive soil to induce a development 
of the organ in the pupils who had too little of it, On the 
other hand, if we could take all the pupils in the school 
who had excessively developed Approbativeness, we would 
put them in charge of a teacher who had only a medium 
share of it, but a strong development of those qualities 
with which the pupils were endowed only in an average de- 
gree. In six month’s time the feverish excitement of Ap- 
probativeness in pupils would be lowered by twenty-five 
per cent., as it ought to be, and they would learn, for the 
first time, perhaps, to take into consideration other points in 
regard to conduct and character besides Approbativeness ; 
would learn that other influences could be brought to bear 
upon the regulation of the conduct of their daily life, and 
that conduct had other and even richer remunerations. 

Of course it is not expected that pupils can be classified 
with respect to each of their faculties, but only according to 
groups of faculties and temperaments. But if a teacher be 
wise and well-informed in regard to the correct mental 
philosophy, he will instantly see who is well-endowed with 
the faculty of Approbativeness, and who is deficient. This 
can be determined as readily as any other fact in respect to 
the person. We can see who have large and who have 
gmall eyes ; who have strong features and whose are deli- 
cate ; who are dark and who are light ; who are prominent 
in the brow, and who have a prominent top-head ; and the 
development of Approbativeness is quite as easily recog- 
nized, and even the natural language or manner of the per- 
son, at the first interview, will readily tell the phrenologist 
whether Approbativeness is a leading trait, or whether it is 
much excited at the moment. 

Teachers and mothers should thus take the hint, and the 
_ treatment of thése in whom the organ is large or small 
ghould be go conducted as shall be best for the individual, 
and best for the purpose to be attained. This being one of 
the more influential of the faculties, it may properly form 
the nucleus for a leading classification of the pupils. 

If one wishes to exert a quick influence if he has only a 
moment to act, he must work through the strongest facul- 
ties. If his object is to cultivate, mold, and train the char- 
acter, then he should guard agaipst exciting the abnormally 
strong faculties, and treat the subject so as to call out the 
dormant and less influencial faculties. We know that a 
man who loves money supremely will be most easily influ- 
enced by an address to that feeling. It becomes the center 
and source of influence in himself, his object of desire, the 
inspiration of every effort ; while Approbativeness inspires 
one to work hard, and watch and be wakeful and weary in 
the persuit of objects the attainment of which will give 
rank, reputation, and honor. 

The faculty is certainly right in its normal action. It 
ministers to virtue among those who rise to a medium posi- 
tion in morals more than it ministers to vice. Among the 
baser sort, who simply glory in their strength, their lust, 
thelr courage, or their cruelty, it tends to foster vice. The 
faculty sometimes, of course, leads to crime and sin, but it 
ought to work with the higher sentiments, so that ambition 
and pride shall minister to virtue and lead in that direction. 

The standard of respectability will be catered to by this 
faculty, whether it be high or low, good or bad. *In com- 
mercial circles, wealth is a great element in respectability. 
Among scholars, attainment. Who thinks to ask, or who 
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rank and renown have in no sense the flavor of finance.— 
NELSON SIZER. 
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History in Words. 





The word parasite is made up of two Greek words, para, 
near, and sitos, corn; and Potter, in his“ Antiquities of 
Greece,” says that the name of parasiti at first denoted 
simply those persons who held the honorable office of col- 
lectors of the corn alotted for public sacrifices. In every 
villiage of the Athenians they maintained at the public 
charge certain parasiti (or grain collectors) in honor of 
Hercules; but afterward, the magistrates obliged some of 
wealthier inhabitants to take them to their tables, and en- 
tertain them at their own cost; whence this word seems in 
later ages to have signified a trencherman, a flatterer, or 
one that for the sake of a dinner, conforms himself to 
every man’shumor.” But wherever smugglers are, there 
will be found informers also, and accordingly the poor fig- 
exporters were sometimes caught. The only revenge they 
could take was to fix on these informers the title of syco- 
phants, or, fig showers, in a contemptuous sense, and, by-the- 
by the word was applied to denote all contemptible tale- 
bearers and flatterers whatever. 

The word calamity has a very curious origin. It is de- 
rived from colmaus, a Latin word signifying a reed, and al- 
so a stalk of corn. Now, the Romans, in their early days, 
were great farmers, and reckoned a storm which destroyed 
their crops one of the heaviest possible misfortunes. Ona 
storm of this kind, from the nature of the property which 
it chiefly injured, they bestowed the name of ca’amity, and 
in the course of time the term came to be applied to all 
kinds of mishaps. e 

Few persons it is probable have thought much about the 
origin of the word funeral. This gloomy term signifies, in 
the original Latin a rope end, being derived from the word 
funis,arope. Burials among the Romans were anciently 
solemnized by torchlight, and the torches were composed of 
cord or rope, with wax or resin about them, Hence the 
term funeral. 

Mausoleum is a word of congenial meaning. It origi- 
nated in the circumstance of a widowed queen of old erect- 
ing a splendid tomb over the remains of her husband, 
whose name} was Mausolus. 
the name, in a monumental character, perpetuated, 

The Roman soldiers at one period, received part of their 
pay in salt—sal, in the Latin language. This custom gave 
rise to the word salary—a synonym for stipend. 

Emolument is a word derived from a humble source. It 
comes from mola, the Latin for a mill, and at first denoted 
the miller’s profit or multure, but by-and-by it came to sig- 
nify gain of any kind to whomsoever it fell. 

League, signifies a measured space—three miles. For- 
merly, it must be understood, white stones used to be placed 
at the end of every three miles in each of the states of 
Greece, much with thesame view, it may be supposed, as 
our own milestones are{put up. The word for white in 
Greek is Jeukos, from which, according to the most probable 
etymology, came the word league. 

Palace seems a very noble and euphonious word. Never- 
theless, the work is traceable to an odd and ignoble source. 

On a hill where Rome was first founded, cows grazed ; 
the cows, according to the ancient custom of their race, 
lowed—whether more loudly than usual it is hard to say. 
From hearing this natural sound the early Romans same to 
call the hill the place of “ lowings ;” or, to translate their 
language in a suitable way, ihe hill balatant ; balatant, by 
degrees, was corrupted into palatine ; the hill became a 
portion of the site of he city, and on it Augustus Czsar, 
the first emperor, had a royal residence, called from its po- 
sition the domus pelatina, (palitine house.) or the pala- 
tium, (palace ;) and, finally, the influence of Rome made the 
word palace the common appellation ofa kingly dwelling 
over a great part of the world. ; 

The word intrigue has a very curious origin. It is said 
to come from frice, a Latin word derived from the Greek, 
and which signifies, according to writers, hair on the feet 
of birds, Those who regard the true meaning of trice to 
be the hair on birds’ feet aver that it was because birds 
were caught by these hairs sticking to the bird lime laid 
down for them that trice gave origin to the word intrigue 

Comedy has a pleasing origin. It means literally the 
song of the street or the villiage, its roots being come,a 
street or village, and acido, to sing. The comic dra- 
matist of early times used to go from village to village 
singing their compositions for any recompense the people 
were disposed to give. 

We use the verb to immolate in the same sense as sacri- 
fice. It does not, however, primarily signify “to slay a vic- 
tim,” but to sprinkle its head before it was slaughtered 
with barley flour and salt. This composition of flour was 


_ cares how much Tennyson or Longfellow may be worth in | called mole, probably from the word signifying a mill. 
property? We may hope they have a sufficiency. Their’ Congruity has a singular origin. It means, of course, 


The tomb was admired and | 


“coming well together.” It is compounded of con, to- 
gether, and gruis, a crane; cranes being remarkable for 
their regularity and uniformity, wien flocking together for 
the purpose of migration. This is the true etymonogy of 
the word congruity. 

Suffrage at present means the vote or voice of a person 
given at an election, or to decide any controverted point. It 
springs originally from the Latin suffrago, which signifies 
the joint of a beast’sleg. Thus, the camel bends its suff- 
rage, or knee joint, to permit its rider to mount; and, fig- 
uratively speaking, a mounting spirit receives a similar 
favor from those who held him on his course by their votes, 





Sniffingness in the School Room, 


THE Home Journal has an article on sniffiness in gen- 
eral, It says :— ie 

According to Ruskin’s ideas, whenever sniffiness or pre~ 
meditated rudeness is found, there also will be found either 
low birth or some defects in early training, with that 
coarseness of nature which breeds vulgarity of conduct, 
It would be as imposible for a true gentlewoman to be 
habitually rude, or even “sniffy,” as it would be fora 
thoroughbred horse to possess the qualities ot a hack. The 
human being shows blood and breeding as well as other 
animals. Many years ago, a clergyman in a town in Mas- 
sachusetts, annoyed by the levity of some young persons in 
his congregation, stopped in the midst of his sermon, fixed 
his eyes upon them and said solemnly! “ When I see young 
men laughing and whispering in the house of God, I make 
up my mind that they are of mean birth, low parentage, 
and that their natures are coarse, not subject to refinement,” 
| In the same way the sniffy woman, whenever she is found 
| abroad or at home, impresses the true gentlewoman as of 
| low origin. If born smiffy, one of her parents must have 
|sniffy before her, thus proving low birth; if she has 
achieved sniffiness, she displays the bad nurture, or home 
training, that she has had; and if she has had sniffiness 
thrust upon her, nine cases out of ten you will find that to 
the absence of that sensitiveness of nature which belongs 
to the true gentlewoman she adds that innate vulgarity 
which leads its possessor to resent upon others the “ sniffi-~ 
ness” that she has been subjected to— Home Journal. 

The school room is a witness tu this contemptible trial in 
many cases. The pupils see strange transformation in 
countenance and expression ; the one that looks upon them 
so sourly, smiles very sweetly on the trustee or visitor—oh ! 
how she beams upon him. What do the wondering 
| scholars think? What do they think, too, of one who never 

thanks them, always grumbles, has favorites, and generally 
| leads a selfish, tyrannical life? ‘Oh! reform it altogether.’ 
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The Teacher and his School, 


CHILDREN who are in aschool where the teacher is the 
soul of frankness and judicious guardedness of expression, 
will show it in their own conduct and conversation in the 
playground. On the other hand, children who are under 
the dominion of parents, teachers or servants who are too 
largely developed in Secretiveness, will always be playing 
sly tricks or manifesting false pretences, or in some way 
showing perverted secretiveness, acting without the proper 
control of judgment, and Conscientiousness. 

We remember a casein school, when something had been 
done that was wrong, the teacher demanded of the boys to 
know who had done it, when Charles Wright spoke up and 
said, “ I was one of the rogues!” But he declined to tel 
who were his associates, He was willing himself to confess 
when questioned, but was not willing to bring the others 
into trouble or disgrace. Finally, the teacher, in discussing 
the subject before the school and with the boy, and doubt- 
less_admiring his frankness in inculpating himself, and his 
reticence and honor in avoiding the inculpation of others, 
seemed, as we remember it, anxious to get outof the diffi- 
culty without punishing the boy, and said, “ I hardly know 
| what I ought to do in this case.” And turning tu the man- 
| ly boy, said, “ Charles, if you were a teacher, and you had 
| a boy under the same conditions that I have you here, what 
| would youdo ?” We remember how his blue eyes dilated, 
| and how his form straightened up as he said, “I would say 
| to the boy, ‘ I will let you go this time, and try you again.’ ” 
| Let the teacher remember that the influences he brings to 
| bear upon the plastic minds of pupils in the school will 
stamp the truth or the error upon their minds and memo- 
| ries, will influence their character and conduct as long as 
| they live, and prepare them to make like impressions upon 
| those brought uhder their influence. Good actions never 
| die, and evil actions live, and work for evil after the repen- 
| tant evil-doer may have long been in his grave.—NELSON 
' SIZER. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Ray’s NEw INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg &;Co., Cincinnati. A 

This volume contains a large number of problems on the 
principles governing the relation of numbers, also a presen- 
tation of the subject of Fractions, as well as Reduction and 
Percentage, and finally reviews of the field. 

Mertal Arithmetic is an important part ofa mathematical 
education. or indeed of education itself. It is in essence an 
oral statement of the steps by which the conclusion is 
reached, and of the reason of those steps. It should accom- 
pany the written methods in all cases. The power to ex- 
plain is the proof of understanding. The great error that 
has been made in introducing mental arithmetic is the fur- 
nishing of solutions to be learned. On page 8 we find, “One 
and one are how many ?”’ “Solution, one and one are two.” 
Is this a solution 2 Is it not simply a reply ; for a solution 
proposes to solve, i.e., melt, etc. 

The solutions are in all cases in this book models of brev- 
ity and clearness. This is an impertant point. 

The book hag an excellent selection of problems, and they 
are well graded. It is therefore well adapted for the 
school room. 


Ray’s NEw PRAcTICAL ARITHMETIC. By Joseph Ray, 
M.D. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 

The old edition of this book was always considered to be 
well fitted for the school room. fhe new edition is greatly 
improved, and it has the appearance of a substantial and 
serviceable book. The examples are analyzed, and general. 
ly in the best and clearest language. The rules are briefly 
stated. The rule for subtraction of fractions with common 
denominators is as follows: From the greater numerator 
subtract the less ; under the remainder write the common 
denominator. Is this as good as: Subtract the numerator 
of the subtrahend from the numerator of the munuend, 
and place the remainder over the common denominator ? 

The book is practical, and well adapted for the school- 
room. 

Ray’s NEw PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., Cincinnati. 

This is a new edition of a very popular schoo] book. The 
appearance of the book is very pleasing, and will doubtless 
add 10 its favor with the public. 

On page 13, in Addition, the pupil is introduced to tables ; 
thus : 1 and 1 are, and these go on with but little cessation 
through the greater part of the book. In the hands ofa 
judicious teacher this will not be attended with any bad 
results ; but how in the hands of an inexperienced person ? 
It is one of the defects of our plans of teaching that we 
leave the book to teach the pupil. Hence most instructors 
will simply call upa class,and put the questions in the 
book to them. Nothing; could be worse. There would, 
under a proper mode of teaching, be no need of putting a 
a book into the hands of the pupil at all. Stili the book 
may aid a teacher to compose questions and probleme for a 
class. As such we welcome it. 


TuE ELEMENTS OF BOOKKEEPING FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
By 8. A. Felter. Topeka, Kansas : Geo. W. Martin, 


This is the first text book written and published in Kan- 


| Joseph Alden, D.D. L.L.D. 





sas, and it deserves commendation for its general neatness 
and satisfactory make up. The publishers have done their 
part well. The writer of the book is well known among | 


blish th th fa seri f arithmetical 
ge ee ee ee ee og few schools. Every teachershould know what his book 


books. The first volume he put forth we considered then, 
and do now, as one of the best ever written. He was per- 
suaded by publishers aud kind frieads to add this and 
change that, until a series appeared and the original idea 
was lost. 

In this volume he grapples with the problem ot present- 
ing bookkeeping tothe pupils of the schools, say boys of 
twelve and fourteen years of age. Now the plan hereto- 
fore has been to give them blanks and set them to copying 
a‘‘ set of books” and generally that set is in double-entry 
This is all wrong. The true method is, first impress upon 
a pupil’s mind that “ bookkeeping is keeping the accounts 





you have with another in an orderly way”—that it involves 
a knowledge generally of only three !things, writing, addi- 
tion and multiplication. Show him next a simple way of 
putting down accounts, letting him rule foolscap paper for 
the purpose for himself, so that it will keep the dates in | 
one place, the things bought, sold or paid for in another, 
the price per article in another. Let the teacher call atten- 
tion to these primary facts—which are almost wholly ne- 
glected—the arrangement of the items in an orderly man- 
ner, for this constitutes the soul of bookkeeping. He will 
soon see the need of-a date column, an item column, and 
of morey columns. Having ruled his paper, his teacher 
will give him items to place in proper order. This is the first 
step in bookkeeping, A boy well drilled in placing such 








items as these in order, ruling his own paper, and making 
©ut bills neatly for each, collecting and giving a receipt, 





and entering the payment and balancing his books—knows 
the great essentials of bookkeeping: Sept. 8, sold John 
Smith 4 bbls. of flour at $8.00. Sept. 9, sold Henry Jones 
300 pounds uf meal at 244 cts. Sept. 10, John Smith paid 
$4.00. Sept. 11, Henry Jones paid me 50 cts., etc., etc., etc. 
The trouble with most teachers is that they lack an appre- 
hension that such transactions form the bulk of the busi- 
ness of the world, and also that a comprehension of these 
things is necessary to a comprehension of the difficult prob~ 
lems of bookkeeping. Hence most teachers begin by de- 
fining debtor, creditor, stock, ; capital, fetc. Then “ debit 
what you get, credit what you give.” What nonsense to 
the tyro! Bookkeeping is a common sense affair, not a 
matter of forms and sleight-of-hand. Hence we have look- 
ed over this new book with much interest to see if the au- 
thor looked at the subject from this standpoint. 

The book isa good one. It is written in a plaim practi- 
cal style. It is free from the technicalities that disfigure 
and render distasteful most treatises. We therefore rec- 
ommend it to teachers and school officers with great pleas- 
ure. We add this suggestion to the author: Construct a 
book for the country schools (for this is too bulky for them) 
by putting in pages 10 to 28, 26 to 51, 59 to 86, then mod- 
ify from 98 to 118 ;then 145 to 154. Give in addition brief 
instructions about orders, notes, drafts, receipts, etc., mak- 
ing a book of less than 100 pages. This would fill an im- 
portant gap. ‘The present book would then be a complete 
treatise, and the other the “ elements.” 


A Scuoou History oF France. By John J. Anderson, 
Ph.D. Clark & Maynard, New York. 


The author of this aew text-book is well-known as an in- 
teresting and successful writer on tho interesting subject of 
history ; he has by his style and method done much to ren- 
der the subject popular ia the schools. There are many 
features that will at once arrest attention as the volume is 
opened. The title page is faced with a Progressive Map, 
one of seven found in avolume. These maps give a better 
idea of the changes taking place in boundaries, as the re- 
sults of conquests and annexation than any number of pages 
could do. It is a device that has been employed by Koeppel 
in respect to the map of Europe, but, not as we are aware of, 
to any single country before. 

The engravings are of a high character of art; they il- 
lustrate important ideas and persons in nearly all cases and 
are nearly of a miscellaneous character. 

The style of this author has greatly improved since he 
put forth his first work. He has been accused of havinga 
cold and colorless style, unattractive to youth. This is not 
true in this volume. It is written in plain language and 
makesa clear impression. All important events are put in 
bold type. The pronunciation of difficult words is given. In 
these as in many other particulars the author shows his ap- 


preciative knowledge of the wants of our school-rooms. His |- 


book will have as warm a welcome and as wide a sale we 
trust as the others he has put forth. 

ALDEN’s INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, Grammar and Rhetoric combined. By Rev. 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co., New 
York. 


This is a very useful little book, but it is one that is more 
useful to the teachers than the scholars. The plan of teach- 
ing two cognant subjects together, seems to be good, but 
the obstacle is that they are wholly separated in our sys- 
tems of instruction ; and hence this book could be used in 


contains, and in her composition class avail herself of the 
knowlede. The last twenty chapters contain examples in 
the ordinary figures of speech, and are worthy of being 
bound together as a separate book. In fact the value of 


| the book is in those chapters. 


Tue History OF THE UNITED STATES, prepared espe- 
cially for Schools, by Prof. J. C. Ridpath, of Indiana As- 
bury University. 

This is one of the best gifts which the young people of 
our nation have received during this Centennial year. It is 
no cut and dried collection of facts, but a clear and spirited 
account of our country’s fortunes from the days of the 
Norsemen to the fourth of July, 1876, the admission ef 
Colorado to the Union, the Administration of Hayes and the 
Great Railroad Strikes of 1877. The author is no mere 
compiler. His researches for his large popular history have 
furnished him with the materials for the work before us. 
The great condensation needed in getting the events of two 
or three cenvuries within the space of less than 400 pages, 
has been effected with remarkably small sacrifices of the 
graces of style. The book will be read with interest by 
adults, who are contented with an outline, while the pupils 
of the school in which it is used will require no induce- 
ments to study it beyond those which its own attractiveness 
inspires. It is profusely illustrated with fine engravings, 
and by colored maps, showing the boundaries of the pro- 
vinces and States at different periods, the contemporary 


history of the old world and other important facts. It thus 
appeals to the eye in an uncommon degree, and solves the 
difficult problem of uniting object teaching with the ordi- 
nary methods of instruction. ‘These peculiar features ren- 
der it specially deserving of the attention of instructors. 
As the recent law requires the selection of text books, to be 
used for five years, at the meetings in October, we urge the 
claims of this really superior book; upon the attention of 
educators.—Cincinnati: Jones Bros. & Co. 

A HISTORY OF THE UnTTED STATES OF AMERICA. By 
Josiah W. Leeds. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

This volume is designed to give a fuller account than is 
furnished in many volumes fitted for school use. In this 
the whole subject is presented ina clear light, beginning 
with the discovery of America, giving an account of the 
Aborigines, the Spaniards, the Huguenots and the Settle- 
ment of the Colonies, It closes wich a view of the progress 
made, thoughts on Temperance, War, Education, The 
Freedmen, etc. It is a well-printed book and undoubtedly 
worthy of the handsome paper and type. 


ATWoOOD’s MODERN AMERICAN HOMES. 
Atwood. A. J. Bicknell & Co., Nea York. 


This handsome volume is illustrated with forty-six plates 
—ameng others that designed for J. Grenville Kane, a form- 
er member of the Board of Education, and lately deceased, 
much lamented. Mr. Bicknell deserves praise for the ex— 
cellent style in which he publishes all his books. This is 
no exception. The designer, Mr. Atwood, isa artist in 
architecture and has done his part well. 

A CouRSE OF SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. 
Blake Hodges. Ginn & Heath, Boston. 


The object of this volume is to aid pupils who are desir— 
ous of reading the scientific literature of Germany. The 
author has seen students who have studied German for two 
years, not able to read scientific journals. The first part 
consists of exercises in German to be translated in English 
and vice versa ; the second of essays from Liebig, Muller, 
Bunsen, Helmholtz, etc. It is followed by a vocabulary. 


Prepared by Harry 


THE POLYTECHNIC, a collection of music for schools, 
classes and clubs. Compiled by U. C. Burnap and Dr. W. 
J. Wetmore. A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

This collection has been long before the public and has 
given good satisfaction. The music is bright and pleasing. 
There are no poor songs in it. The College songs make am 
interesting feature. 

Csark’s COMMENTARIES. By G. K. Bartholomew.” Van 
Antwerp, Brogg & Co., Cincinnatti. 

This book is handsomely printed; the notes and transla- 
tion judiciously prepared, and the maps, etc., convenient. It 
will please any pupil to see the clear type and good paper. 

READINGS AND RECITATIONS. Compiled by Miss L. Pen- 
ney, editor of National Temperance Orator. 

In response to mapy calls from different parts of the coun— 
try, for new and inexpensive readings and recitations, the 
National Temperance Society have issued a collection of 
new and first class articles and selections, both prose and 
verse, embracing argument and appeal, pathos and humor, 
by the foremost temperance advocates. Suitable for decla- 
mation, recitation, public and parior readings. Adapted for 
the use of schools, all temperance organizations, lodges, di- 
vislons, reform clubs, bands of hope, etc. 

TueE Popular Scicnce Monthly Supplement No.5 con- 
tains an instructive paper by Mackenzie Wallace on Secret 
Societies in Russia ; Prof. Robertson Smith’s views of The 





New Testament ; “ Dr. Carpenter on Spiritualiem” by A. 
| Russell Wallace, is a criticism of Carpenter's lectures, writ- 
| ven in the interest of believers in spiritualism. On the other 
| side of the question, we have an interesting paper from 
| Chambers’s Journal on Predominant Delusions, in which 
| Carpenter is detended. A scholarly and able paper is The 
| Trial of Jesus Christ, by A. Taylor Innes. Other articles 
are : Copernicus in Italy ; The Condition of Life in Animat- 
ed Beings ; Vital Force ; and Curiosities of the Voice. 


the interesting serials, Child Marion Abroad, Solomon’s 
Seal, and the tunny Adventures of Peterkin Paul, are con— 
tinued. Several brief stories and poems fill out the fall 
supply of entertaining reading which this sprightly mag 
azine furnishes for the children. 

A LARGE TELEsCoPE.—Clark & Son of Cambridge, Mass 
are making « telescope fifteen feet long, with an object 
glass of eleven inches in diameter, for the government ob- 
servatory at Lisbon, to cost $6,000, and be used for photo~ 
graphing the sun. Princeton College is having a $4,000 one 
made, with a nine inch glass, for astronomical excursions, 
and talks of getting a much larger one. The Clarks are 





also to make a gigantic one for Yale College, but it will 
take several years’ work and cost some $50,000, the flint for 
the object glass, which has already been bought in France, 





costing $6,000. 


By Daniel T. | 
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LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx ScHooL JOURNAL : 

I have read with interest the remarks on reading publish- 
ed in this journal. 

But what shall we.read? 

In the country and village schools, the libraries of many 
ot cur pupils are composed of one of McGuffy’s Reader's, 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part 3rd, and perhaps a geography. True, 
there are exceptions to this, but they are few. Most pupils 
leave our common schools, for the farm, or workshop, with- 
out any knowledge of physiology, philosophy, botany, or 
natural history. 

Now, should not our readers contain lessons on these im- 
portant subjects? Most people do not know the elements 
of the air they breathe. Hence, our clurches are dens of 
poison. 

I have been examining ‘Vilson’s Readers, and to a cer- 
tain extent, I think they would answer my purpose. But 
before venturing to make a change, I ask some of my fellow 
teachers to give me the result of their experience with these 
books. 

It is unpleasant to mention the names of authors, but no 
matter who is the author, or the publisher, we want books 
to answer our purpose,—to obtain information. 

Follow teachers, give me your views upon this subject. 

J. H.W. 

[We doubt the usefulness of the so-called scientific read- 
ers. Wilson's Readers are as good as any of this class. 
Those teachers who have been long in the school-room, find 
ways to teach science better than by means of the reader. 
We shall be glad, having taken the negative, to hear from 
both sides, briefly and pointedly.—ED.} 


To the Editor of the New York ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

Your article on the Public Schools prompts me to say a 
word ; also to one on teachers getting books, etc. All good, 
my dear sir, “hit them right and left.” Why in B— 
as queer things take place as ever a man heard of. 
Board of Education buy books, turn them over to the prin- 
ciples to be be sold te the pupils, and of course look to him 
for the proceeds. Well, one man in this way been charged 
with several hundred dollars worth of books ; the same had 
been sold and the proceeds used up. He was called on for 
his returns. To make this ie orders from the publishers an 
equal amount and reports to the Board that the books “are 
on hand.” Now that is decidedly smart,—He is fitting to 
run a Life Insurance Company one of these days—perhaps 
he is doing it now. That is only one example. 
other in the same city. 


Nor for an- 
A principal came and ordered a lot 
of books. Several months rolled by and bills were sent in 
vain, Then, he gave his note, when it became due he took 
it up with another, and so on through several renewals. 
Finally, it went tothe to protest, and said publisher brought 
the matter to the notice of the Board of Education. 
pears he sold the books upon receiving thems 

Now, Mr. Editor, this is only one out of many such cases. 
There is undoubtedly a ecrew loose in many schools, and it 
is ashame torsay it. Weshould have only honest men ; 
men of character. As itis we have many semi-politicians 
in our principals,—those who plan and pull wires in quite a 
scientific way. « A LOOKER On. 

To the Editor of the New York Scnoo. JOURNAL. 

I have before me the JouRNAL of the 15th, in which you 
discuss the question of the supply of teachers. It is be- 
coming more and inore apparent every day that there are 
too many teachers—such as they are. Look at the matter. 
In New York City there is a Normal College with 1,500 
young ladies therein ; 705 new pupils were admitted, hence 
about that number must graduate. 
this large array of teachers in this city; there are many 
who graduated three years since without places yet. 

The same is true in New Jersey. The graduates of the 
Normal School there, struggle for places. What is to be 
done. 

It will be seen that a large number aim at the school- 
room simply to get occupation. They are women. They 
are determined not to work for a living,—tbat is do manual 
work,—for it is not so easy, respectable or lucrative. They 
hear of women who get $2,000 per year as teachers. They 
see them in tasteful if not expensive dresses ; they are nom- 
inally occupied from pine till three each day, with an hour's 
intermission. Hence, it looks like a desirable business, 

It is not too much to say that there are hundreds in the 
schoo]-room that ought not to be there. They, by force of 


circumstance pushed themselves into paying positions for | 


the pay. They are intelligent enough, but do not and can- 
not teach inthe high sense of the word. It comes about in 
this way. 


The | 


It ap- | 


There is no room for | 


In a ward or town school a teacher has in her 


the course of a few years the teacher is surrounded by a 
number of her graduates, all of whom are seeking for posi- 
tions. This is going on all the time, in all the schools ex- 
cept the Primary. Hence, there is a superfluity of teach- 
ers. Not only isthis sympathy with the scholar which 
provokes the encouragement that she prepare to be a teach- 
er, short-sighted, but it is wrong also ; for it brings in good 
and bad into the high place of the teacher. An inspector 
of the city schools tells me that he was present at the Nor- 
mal College when President Hunter urged industry upon 
the young ladies, on the ground that else they could not 
graduate, and would be obliged to work for a lining! 

This goes through all the city schools, and probably else- 
where. At an evening school opening last year, the prin- 
cipal urged the boys to attend else “ they would have to go 
into the street and work with pick and shovel!/” It is 
soeverywhere’ The teachers have inculcated the idea that 
an education would help a man to get along without work. 
Hence, there are thousands who have attended school and 
do not mean to work—if they can help it. They look upon 
work as degrading to the educated. 

The teachers must correct all this, for it is absurd, illogi- 
cal, upsetting and wrong. Let every man work. Let it be 
known that education is good and only good to fit a man to 
work. Let it be sounded in every boy’s ear and every girls 
ear too:—“ You must be a worker in this vineyard of the 
Lord. To work well and profitably, become intelligent, get 
an education.” 

Yes, change the old threat of “get an education or 
| work,” into get an education and work.” Why should not 
| farmer’s daughters stay at their own homes and work in- 
| stead of seeking a place toteach? Why should not the 
| girls in the down town wards, work in tke families of 
| the wealthy citizens after going to the ward schools? Why 

press for positions in the schools? It will pay as well, and 
|a pleasant home will be the result. The old American no- 
tion, that no one could be independent if he worked for an- 
other, will not do here ; for the teacher is not independent. 

I have addressed the ScHooL JOURNAL on this subject 
for it is an educational subject. The teachers are standing 
| still and letting things take form without doing anything 
but draw pay. Let them do what is forthe good of the 
educational cause, “ Let them be wise in time.” 

JUNIUS, JR. 
Amaryllis, Ohio. 
To the Editor of the NEw York Scnoou JOURNAL, 

Your JouRNAL is at hand. After having read it for one 
month, I cannot refrain from speaking out a little of my 
wind. It may not doany good—except'ome. The tone 
'of your paper is excellent, I think. It strikes at many 
| abuses creeping into the educational system, but not half 
| hard enough. 
PY 4 








NO EARNESTNESS. 
| Iam aware of one great obstacle in the way of true _pro- 
| gress—the want of real earnestness. As an example, I 
| will cite the case the case of a teacher residing about six 
| miles from here. He called to see meand found your pa- 
|peronthetable. Said I, “do you take any educational 
| paper?” “No, I don’t waste my money on any papers, I 
jcan tell you. I am saving everything to go into business.” 
| This man isa sample of thousands, aye, tens of thousands 
in this land. They are for education—it gives them a berth 
| where they can pick up some money and thus “start in 
| business.” If women, they lay up a stock of clothes, and 
hairpins and are ready for marriage. All of these people 
| look upon a school-house asa sort of depot. They wait 
there until the right train comes in and then they jump 
aboard and are seen no more. ; 

What shall we call these pupils? They are of little value 
/to the cause. If it should he decided to close the schools, 
|how they would howl —because “ Othello’s occupation 
| would be gone "—not because they would be sorry for the 
| scholars—not at all that, ; 


GOOD TEACHERS. 
' 


They are dead people, and should be suitably buried. 
Why not? 
no use, they do not read the paper. 
| tardiness, the firet thing in the morning. 


escaped his anathemas. 





survive. 
YOUNG TEACHERS. 


These should take it from the moment they enter the 


protession. And finally, let every one try and arouse an in- 
terest in others in educational. JAMES OWENS. 


- highest class one or more young girls who learn their les- | Te the Editor of the New York Scnoon Journat. 


sops,and who are attentive. 


some occupation. The teacher is consulted and she encour 


ages them to think of becoming teachers themselves. In. 
i. 4 Ps 4 x 7. a ee * 


They are looking forward ty 


SEPT. 3, 1877—Evening. 
A pleasant evening-hour with a very welcome friend and 





visitor, the ScHOOL JOURNAL.” After a long vacation and 
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no sight ot the JourNAL, I feel as though I had not gotten 
well under way with school life and duties, until the pile 
of JOURNALS which have gathered during the vacation have 
been looked over, and I once,more placed en rapport through 
ius pages with school matters and school teachers: And 
first, to see what our own Board have done, then whether 
the editor or hie friends have anything new to say, and 
last, but not least, what conventions or institutes have been 
held; what essays have been read, who by, and what dis 
cussions have been elicited by said essays. Even the ad- 
vertisements have a flavor of their own, not by any means 
to be despised. Are there not new school books, new school 
furniture and lots of things to be found nowkere save in 
the JouRNAL? So, many thanks, Mr. Editor, for the evi- 
dence of thoughtful care which met me this morning on 
my return to school Why,I feel like a traveler who after 
a long dusty ride plunges intoa bath of cool, refreshing 
water, nor realizes that he is really rid of the dust till he 
has done this. The JoURNALS help me to clear all of the 
vacation cobwebs out of my brain,and so I offer once more 
my hearty thanks for the toil in the hot city sanctum that 
has brought in its wake the old gratification. But would 
you not like to know what a few of those for whose benefit 
you are working have done during these long warm weeks ? 
Well, let me tell you, Literally from East, West, North 
and South (for there were representatives there from Texas, 
Tennessee, Massachusetts, Canada, New York and other 
places) we gathered together im the sweetest little nook in 
the werld, Locust Grove, the summer home of one of the 
dearest and noblest of women, as well as one of the most 
famous of teachers of elocution, Mra. Anna Randal Diehl. 
situated at Sea Cliff, which combines all that is delightful 
of sea-shore and woodland scenery. We made the old rocks 
and groves resonant with our voices, sometimes loud and 
sometimes soit. The neighbors must have thought we were 
haranguing an invisible army or perhaps crying over the 
lost charms of a pet cat or parrot. But we were doing 
neither, only learning how to read, and s.udying how to im- 
prove ourselves in this much-neglected part of our common 
school system of education, and finding out under a skillful 
teacher of wide experience what to do with our classes in 
this respect, and how to avoid ugly, drawling, (screeching 
tones in the class room. 

A nice time we had of it too. In cne part of the grove 
might be heard the voice of Mrs. C. of Michigan calling up- 
on the “ People of Hungary.” and in another thatof Miss 
T. of Nashville, soft and gentle as herself, murmuring, 
“ Was it the sound of a tiny bell.” Wehada member of 
another profession, too, Miss Cary of the stage, and what 
with the reading, boating, bathing and riding, all were 
unanimous in the opinion that we had never spent so pleas- 
ant a vacation, and parted in the hope of meeting again, 
not as strangers but friends. And here let me say a word 
to some of my fellow-teachers inthe city. When another 
summer comes, don’t worry over where you shall go and 
what you shall do. Go down to Sea Cliff, club together and 
rent a couple of good substantial tents for the season ; they 
can be had for a comparatively small consideration and live 
there. You will thus avoid the high prices of hotels and 
country boarding-houses, to say nothing of the perfect in- 
dependence of such a life- Why, it is one long pic-nic, 

Do you come down too, Mr. Editor, and see what the 
pure bracing air of Hempstead bay will do for you. To 
float along on its calm waters before the dew is off the grass 
or when the moon is making its silvery traces alongside of 
your boat. and fiashing over your oars, istoo delightful for 
me to describe, and to be enjoyed must be realized. 

EDINET. HOWARD, 





WE have heretofore had occasion to call the attention of 
our readers to the “ Electric Pen and Duplicating Press,” 
advertised in another column. This ingenous instrument 
is rapidly achieving the success which we have predicted 
for it and is winning its way tothe confidence of the busi- 
ness public by its reliability and sterling usefulness. No 


The trouble is, all that you can say or do is of | office is complete without the “‘ Electric Pen’’ and Teachers 
It reminds me of an | Who are using it pronounce it the most useful accessory to 
old teacher of mine who used to lecture us about the evils the schovol-room that could be devised. In the family circle 
The punctual | it would prove a great education and at the same time a 
ones got the benefit of it; the tardy ones were absent and | source of amusement and profit. The uses to which this 
Every teacher should take a pa- remarkable instrument can be applied are so numerous and 
per devoted to education, be it good or poor ; the cause must | so varied that it has only to become known to be thorough- 
| ly appreciated and adopted. 





“THE PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL.” 


Is a very attractive, and interesting eight-page paper, de- 
voted especially to the art of penmanship. It is ably edited 


| and skillfully illustrated, by D. T. Ames, Artist penman, 





205 Broadway. Mr. Ames is a master in his profession, and 
will undoubtedly make the journal the chief of its class, 
and a valuable aid to all teachers of writing. 
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VALUABLE 


School. Books. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 
PROF. E. A. ANDREWS’S 


SERIES OF 


LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


School edition. An Epitome of 














Latin Grammar, 





Andrews ang Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. For the 
use of Acad and 8 12mo, cloth, 90 cts. 
First Latin Book, or jive Lessons in Read- 


Progress: 
ing and Writing Latin. 12mo, cloth, 70 cents, 

Latin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes, con- 
taining explanations of difficult idioms, and numer- 
ous references to the Lessons contained jin the first 
Latin Book, 12mo, cloth, 87 cents, 

Viri Rome, with a Dictionary and Notes, referring 
to the first Latin Book. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

First Lessons in Latin, or an Introduction to 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 18mo, 
cloth, 66 cents. 

A Manaal of Latin Grammar. 12mo, cloth, 

cents. 

Latin Grammar. Revised, with Corrections and 
Additions. By Prof E, A. Andrews and 8, Stoddard, 
12mo, cloth, $1.05. 

Questions on the Grammar. 18mo, 15 cents, 

Exercises in Latin Etymology. 12mo, 25 cts. 

A Synopsis of Latin Grammar, comprising the 
Latin Paradigms and the Priucipa: Rules of Latin 
Etymology and Syntax. 12mo, 25 cents, 

Latin Exercises. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A Key to Latin Exercises, 12mo, «eep, $1.00, 

Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, with 
a Dictionary and Notes. 12mo, cloth, $1.05. 

Ovid, Selections from the Metamorphoses and Her- 
oides of Ovid, with Notes, Grammatical References, 
and Exercises in Scanning. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 

Virgil. The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, with 
Notes and a Metrical Key. 12mo, cloth, $1.20, 

Sallust. History of the War against Jugurtha and 
of the Conspiracy of Cataline, with a Dictionary and 
Notes. 12mo, cloth, $1.10, 





Colburn’s Arithmetic. Intellectual Ar'th m>tic 
upon the Inductive Method of Instruction, By War- 
' REN CoLbuRN, A. M, 16mo, 3) cents. 

“‘ Everything I have seen confirms me in the opinion 
which I early formed, that Colburn’s Arithmetic is the 
most original, and far the most valuable work upon the 
subject that has yet appeared.”—GrORGE B, EMERSON, 
Elements of Physical Manipulation. In- 

cluding Mete orology, Astronomy, and Lantern Pro- 

jections. By Epwarp G, PicKERING, Thayer Profes- 
sor of Physics in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

TT. qn two vols., Svo, cloth, illustrated, Price 

of Vol. $3.00; of Vol. II., $4.00 

ng pao terms for Iatreduaiion. Correspondence 
with Teachers solicited by the Publishers, 

HURD AND HOUGHTON. 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
. 0. HOUGHTON AND CO., 
1 Somerset Streei, Boston. 


CET THE BEST. 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINEMAPS 


A Key, gratis, with each set, 


Small Series, with Names, - $10. 
Small Series, without Names, $10. 
Large Series, without Names, $20. 


(LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.Fzi. BUTLER & co, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 


Oraland Written Arithme- 
tic Combined. 


Complete in Two Books, 


Raub’s Elementary Arithme- 
tic. Price for Introduction,................ 


Raub’s Complete Arithmetic. 


Price for Introduction, . ........2...scscccece 50 
Teachers are requested to examine these the 


Latest, Best and Cheapest Aritmetics. 


&2” Sample copies sent for examination on reesipt of 
the Introduction priee, 


PFPoRTER és COATES, 
PUBLISHERS. 
822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CoLtins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

Olinsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). 
pendium of Astronomy, forscbools, By Prof, O!m- 
sted, A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 


$1 00. 

Olmated’s College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to ey ¢ for em students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. hird fone” edi- 
foes Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherrt College, 








7 Maps in a set, 








A Com- 








Good Reading. 
“10-TIMES-10" SERIES. 
BUTLER'S LITERARY SELFCTIONS-3 Parts. 


Fresh and Sparkling Selections in Prose and 
Verse, for the use of Public and Private Schools, on the 
Platform, at the Teacher’s Desk, and by the’ Family 
Fireside. 


PARTS! & 2, Now Ready. 
Retail Price: Paper, 35 cts; Cloth, extra, 75 cts. 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


J. Fz. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OWPERTHWAIT & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 


Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exchange for old Books now in use. 


W. H. WHITNEY, New York Agent. 
142 Grand Street, New York 


1Y'SQ", BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK." 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Robinson’s Mathematies. . 

“ Shorter Course in Mathematica, 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 

White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Histories. 

“ Geographies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &es, 


_ SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
POTrES: 


AIMAMORTH.4,.£0-, 


Publishers of 
aici Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dnnton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanchip 

Barthelemew’s ‘Industrial Drawing Series. 

Industrial Drawing Books. 

Primary Cards, three sets, 

Teachers Manual or guide to above. 

Guide to Cards, 

=The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 

“series yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded “Blanks. 

No.1. Words, No, 2, Words and Definitions, 
8, Words, Definitions, Sentences. 

The cheapest and best. Retail price 10 m., 
duction price, 7 cts,; full size, first class pape 

Desc~iptive ‘Catalogue, with rates of [ahoduction, 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 
53 John St., N. Y. 
CHANT ON: REMSEN ang HAFFEL- 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 











&c. 








No, 





/KRUSI’S ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINC. 





| 





ato | PREY NOLD’S 


Sutiiocs of History.—Outlines of History; with | 


Tables, Po amg = Genealogical and | 


Tl 1 vol, Sally 4to, cloth, $2.00, 
a ~ aoe Gaseous Lavieulh Arranged and and Di. 


The companion-book to Outlines of Satay. 3 vol, 
oblong oe cloth $1.75, 

Historical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
~~ illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
4 jhe = AA to the Present Day, 1 vol. oblong quar- 

c 

Historical tone, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
Showing at a glance the Rise, boveteemnent and Fall 
uf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms, 

&@- For terms and other information, address the 
publishers. 


WwW. SHOEMAKER & Co.;: 


The Elocutionists’ jt—— 4 
No, 4, 192 pages, comprising ‘the latest popular read- 
ings recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 36 cts., cloth 


bask J Things from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pagee) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50, 
Green and gold, 


qeeestz. 
n oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before.the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
paper’bindiag 15 cts., limp cloth 25cts. The above 
cree a sent post paid on receiptof price. . 
J. W. ee & CO., Publishers, ~ 
1,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 








N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 4 

A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
all publishers—all on the most favorable terms, ~ 

Books sold only by subscription. \ 

Send for catalogues and particulars. 


| No, XIII, just out.............. No. XIV. 





1877. 


1877. NEW BOOKS. 


New Features! 
Better Methods! 


1. Appleton’s Readers. 8y W™. T. Hasnis, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
and Mark Balcey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Oct, 1st.) 


2. New American History. ForSchools. By G. P. Quack- 


ENBOS, LL.D. Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. In six numbers. 


SLIDING CoPIES. A great improvement. (Ready Sept. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of General History. Frome. c. 800 toa. 
p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuet WILLarD, A. M. 
M. D. (Ready Sept. 1st. ) 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


Textile Designs. 3y Cuantes Kastyer, Director of the Lowell Course of 
Industrial Art, Massachussetts Institute of Technology. 


Outline and Relief Designs. 5y E. ©. Cunaves, Professor of Draw- 
ing and Designing, Cornell University. 


Mechanical Drawing. By Fray B. Morse, Instructor in Mechanical 
Drawing, Massachussetts Institute of Technology. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS IN OUR LANGUACE. 

ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

9 books. Each 50 cents, 

PRIMER HISTORY OF CEOCRAPHY-—CLASSICAL CEOCRAPHY—PHI- 
LOLOCY. Each 50 cents. 

INVENTIONAL CEOMETRY. By W™. Srencer. 

PETITES CAUSERIES; °r, Elementary English and French Conversations, 


WITH 


Price 55 cents, 


Price, $1.50. 


Price, 50 cents 
$1.25, 





Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application. Teachers will oblige 


by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements, 


‘Adiress D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 541 Broadway, N. Y 





ET THE SERIES. 


{00 CHOICE SELECTIONS, 


For the Best New Things for Declaration, Recitation, and Parlor Readings. 
in preparation............ Price per Number, 30 cts. 
Ask your Bookseller for them? or send price for a sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chesnut St., Phila. 


PATENT 
ECONOMIC 


BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS 
Duplicating Letter Books, 








CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 


END-OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO, 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTING a SPECIALTY. 


me COODWIN, Eastern and Southern Agent, 
76 Park Place, New York. 











E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 
—of— 


} SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 
APPARATUS. 


Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES anp WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch’ sparks ; non-blistering PLATINUM. Received Fitet 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
pure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B. —Ihane no part. 
ner in business, 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 











112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE, 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
s@- Send for Explanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALL 
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New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 





WituiaM H. Farre i, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. KeEtiocc, Subscription Agent. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
20: 

Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance. Money should be 
gen by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
is at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States, The American News Company of New York, generalagents, 








We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 22, 1877. 


The columns of the JouRNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
have practicai skill communicate it to others. 











Should this paper by any means come into the hands | 
of one not a subscriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a | 


special invitation to subscribe ; (2) to hand it to a teach- 


er or other person who should be interested in educa- 
tion, and urge himto take it also. 





Results not Seen. 





Tue best teachers do a work unknown and unseen. 
Whoever says to his‘class of boys or girls that which 
strengthens the weak, improves the ignorant, encour- 
ages the downhearted, gives new hope to the discour- 
aged, softens and cultures the rude and boorish, does 
a work equal to that the angels of heaven undertake. 
His labor may seem to be nothing in the eyes of those 
who simply look to see the results that business brings 
forth : houses, lands, money and fame. Yet it is just 
such work that is needed to vitalize conscience and 
infuse ideas. A country is rich if it has many such 
men and women at work—poor if it has few. 

pacsinamsisccsigilibitinaniatatndione 


A Neglected Profession. 


THERE is po more useful work in the world than 
that done by the teacher, and there is no work so 
belittled—from the time of Plato to this present—as 
that of the teacher. Mankind must be taught ; what 
one knows he must communicate to another ; thus 
civilization is at last accomplished. A learned man 
is one who knows what many others have learned. It 
is gererally conceded that the teacher is the power 





that produces civilization, not only, but he that pre- 
vents the race from lapsing into the barbarism from 
which it has partially emerged. Why then is work so 
underrated ? This question is easily answered, in 
general, by saying that he can never make the results 
of his work appear in a showy form. That work is 
spread over a long period ; it is among children, it is 
in his manner, it is in his character, it is in what he 
does not say or do, and it is, above all, in his life.— 
These things are not easily gauged. Parents think 
their children grow up as they are, and give the school 
master no credit. j 

Yet there is something to be said on another side, 
that is, just as true, but not as pleasant. The teacher 
himself in a large measure fixes the public estimate of 
his merits. There enter the school room as teachers | 
no small number who have no claim or “ call” to teach. 
As an old friend uses the term, they have no “ teach” 
in them, The children, the parents know this ; they 





know they are there only until something else turns 
up ; it may be until a place in a law-office is found, or 
the marriage-knot is about to be tied. The school 
room is used as a stepping-stone to something that is 
considered better ; the public see this and estimate 
the man accordingly—and the work also. Let no 
teacher say the public estimate of the teacher’s use- 
fulness would increase if the salaries were increased— 
for it is not true. There have been district schools 
where the pay was small, but the work and the appre- 
ciation magnificent, royal, sufficient. 

Let the teacher before he enters the school room 
sit down and think. Let him ask himself what are 
his motives ? what impels him in among those child- 
ren. If he says, pay, solely, it were better a millstone 
were hung around his neck, and he drowned in the 
depths of the sea. Let him deal out’ pills, let him 
counsel clients, let him sell cloth and other merchan- 
dise for pay, but not meddle with the mental and mor- 
al faculties of children. He will get his pay, but they 
will have lost forever the opportunity of being ingenu- 
ously taught, For this man might communicate know- 
ledge of various kinds, but not teach, no he could 
not TEACH. 

The teacher should fitly prepare himself for his task. 
It is not a paying profession and never will be, but it 
is a useful and may be an honored one. See to it 
teachers, that no slurs are cast on it because of you. 


Seek rather to add something to its glory by the ex- | 
cellence with which you shall perform its most bur- | 


densome details. 
sichied 


New York Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met Sept. 19. 

Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, BELL, COHEN, 
Down, Gou.pine, HALSTED, HAZELTINE, JELIFFE, KELLY, 
Puace, TRAUD, VERMILYE, WALKER. WEsT, WILKINS, 
WHEELER, WETMORE, WICKHAM, and Woop.—20. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

From Mr. Goldsmith, saying that his son had been refused 
admission to the school on account of want of room, ani 
that he should apply to the courts for a remedy. 

From the 19th Ward trustees, giving the number refus- 
ed admission for want of room, 1,273, and asking for more 
school buildings. 

THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 


No. of pupils at opening this fall, - 99,181 
Increase over last year, . . : 3,635 
No. of teachers absent, 75 


More accommodation for pupils is needed in the following 
wards : 19, 10,11, 17 and 22. 

Grammar Schools Nos. 16, 39, 62 and 63 are not yet re- 
opened, on account of repairs going on. 

Also that the resolution of the Board transferring Mrs. E. 
G. Waterman from P. 8.35 to P. D. G. 8. 27 had not been 
complied with. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Dowd sent in a resolution to deduct 31g per cent. from 
the salaries for Sept. and October. President Wood object- 
ed and it went over. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

The resolutions in respect tothe restoration of the power 
to inflict capital punishment into the hands of the teachers. 

Mr. Walker said he did not wish to debate, was willing 
to submit the matter at once. Mr. West said Mr. Watson 
wanted to speak, and moved to lay it over. 

Mr. Walker said he felt it was time to have this matter 
settled. Mr. Beardslee wanted it laid over. Mr. Wickham 
asked to fix upon the evening of the 26th at 7% o’clock to 
debate the matter. Carried. 

The Committee on Teachers reported in respect to the 
complaint against Miss Annie Hoffman for sending home a 
— during school hours because she was absent the pre- 
ceding day, although she brought an excuse from her pa- 
rents- They express disapprobation of this and also of her 
discourteous letter to Supt. Kiddle. 

The same Committee chose Thos. G. Williamson for prin- 
cipal of G. 8.10. Also that Miss Eliza Insell be appointed 
as Vice-principal of G. 8S. 68. 

The Committee on Trustees reported that several trustees 
in the First Ward bad} neglected their duties, and recom. 
mended that trustees Otto Hempken and Owen Murphy be 
removed from their offices. 

Mr. West said the report had no value, because no quo- 
rum was present. 


LAWRENCE D. KIERNAN, Clerk of the Board of Educa- 





tion was present at the last meeting having returned from 


his trip 10 England. He bears the impress of improved 
health, and was warmly welcomed. 

Primary ScHoot No. 37.—This school is rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers, doubtless owing to its good manage- 
ment. Beginning in Sept., °75, with forty-eight pupils, it 


now has on register 162, showing an increase in two years 
of 120. By the indefatigable work of its principal, Miss 
Dunican, there were twenty-two scholars promoted to the 
grammar schoels. While in Miss Carroll's room (she teaches 
the first grade) one of the little fellows was presented with 
a badge by his teacher, and it pleased him beyond measure. 
Miss Carrol is doing an excellent work evidently. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 29.—Charles A. Minnie, who was the 
successful candidate for the cadetship to West Point inthe 
late competitive examination, was a pupil of G. 8. 29. He is 
a colored boy, about 19 years old and looks very intelligent, 
In 1865 Charles and his two sisters were placed in the Col- 
ored Orphan Asylum, where he remained for four years ; 
here his education was commenced, and the principles of 
Christianity as well as findustry were thoroughly instilled 
into his mind. From the age of fourteen to seventeen he 
was knocking about from pillar to post, getting a situation 
wherever opportunity afforded. The first summer he spent 
in Saratoga as a bootblack in a fashionable barber shop, and 
dusting the customers’ clothes. The next two seasons hs 
spent at Congress Hall, Saratoga, as bel) boy. During this 
time his thirst for knowledge was never quenched, It was 
his custom to improve all his leisure time in study and in 
reading the biographies of self-made men. Some three years 
ago he became fully determined to acquire a liberal educa- 
tion and study a profession, his ambition being to excel at 
the Bar. 

At first he attended G. S. No, 28,in 40th St., where he 
made rapid progress in his studies. Last September he en- 
tered G. 8. No 29, in the Ist Ward, where he received the 
same advantages as the other membersof his class, and 
graduated witn honors last June, and was admitted to the 
| City College. 

As soon as the summer vacation commenced he went to 
Newport, where he at once received a situation in a hotel 
}as bell boy. When, however, he learned that Congressman 
| Muller had offered a cadetship to the boys of his district he 
at once deterioined to return and compete for the prize. The 
committee appointed by Mr Muller to conduct the examin- 
ation consisted of Hon. J. Gross, Dr. J, N. Merrill, and the 
popular vice—principal Saml. Ayres of G. 8. 58. Minnie re- 
ceived a maximum of 585 pointsin a possible 600, or 98 per 
cent. He was therefore the winner—being 100 poin's ahead. 
His teacher was Thos. E. Cody, V. P. of No. 29. It is a fact 
that ought to be known that No. 29 has borne off several 
cadetships heretofore and all of these have been taught by 
Mr. Cody ; and special mention is properly made. 

When Hon. John Morrissey heard that Minnie had won 
the position, (and knowing the boy’s destitute condition) he 
generously sent him a check for $50.00, Dr. Merrill then 
set the ball rolling by heading a list, and among the teach- 
ers of G. 8. No. 29 and others, soon raised $50.00 more. He 
also accompanied him to West Point, and soon had the satis- 
faction of hearing that he had successfully passed a second 
and far more rigid examination before the officers of the U. 
8. Military Academy. 
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To the Editor of the NEw York ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


In a recent issue of your journal, you adverted to 3R’ be- 
ing capable ot proof as equal to an inscribed duodecagon in 
a circle ; and in view of my demonstration showing that 3R° 
is equal to the circle, you suggested to your readers to ex- 
periment with one sheet of metal cut in form of a circle, 
8 inches in diameter, and another sheet of equal and uni- 
form density cut in form of a rectangle 6x8, and see if they 
weigh the same. Ihave neither made nor seen such ex- 
periment ; but I think if the experiment be made with great 
nicety of details, that these two pieces of metal will weigh 
the same. 

I shall give you my reasons for thinking so; I have seen 
two tin cups which were exhibited at the Charleston 
Courier’s office, where a circle 31¢ diameter was shown 
practically equal to a square 12.12. .perimeter, which makes 
the circle practically 3R*. I can refer to the experiment of 
3 glass sphere immersed ina vessel of water, which was 
before the Royal Society of London; where 3.14159296xR* 
was shown in ezcess of the area of the circle. 

Now, when we look at this matter from the geometrical 
standpoint, we can find evidence equally forcible. We have 
simply to go back to Elementary Geometry, and inquire 
| how are the areas of geometrical magnitudes formulated ? 











E Cc F D 
| In this diagram, the rectangle v 
| ABCD has its area defined as the 
product of its pase AB into its al- 
titude BD ; and since the paral- 
lelogram ABCF has equal base A B 


and equal altitude with the rectangle, the area of the paral- 
| lelogram is defined, also, as the product of its base into its 
|altitude. Hence, we see that the rectangle is the standard 
' by which area is determinea, whence, a triangle being one 


, half the rectangle on its base and altitude, its area is one 
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half the product of its base and altitude ; and since all rect- 
linear figures can be divided into triangles, their areas are 
determined from the composing triangles. Now, when 
diagonals are drawn in the rectangle ABCD, as AD and CB, 
the rectangle becomes divided into four triangles; which, 
when the rectangle is a square, the four triangles are equal ; 
and when an oblong, the opposite triangles only are equal, 
It will be seen, that if from the point where the diagonals 
intersect, lines be drawn to the middle points of the four 
sides of the rectangle, the half product of these lines into 
the sides will give the area of the triangles, and when the 
rectangle isa square, because the lines are equal and the 
sides are equal, we say that the half product of any one of 
the lines into the four sides of the square is the area of the 
Square. But this does not hold true with any other four 
sided figure, for, it is evident in an oblong, that the lines 
drawn from the intersection of its diagonals to the middle 
points of its sides, are not equal ; neither are its sides equal. 
And in the parallelogram ABEF, since its area is equal to 
that of the rectangle ABCD, and because the sides EA and 
FB are greater than CA and DB, the four sides of the paral- 
lelogram can not be a function of its area; hence, the form- 
ula: half product of perimeter into the apothem is con- 
ditional and is confined to a syuare among four sided fig- 
ures ; and ‘s limited to regular polygons among rectilinear 
figures. Therefore, this limitation must be always consid- 
ered when we speak of the areas of geometrical magnitudes, 
for it is always manifest in all operations and applications 
of geometrica] quantities. 

This can be easily shown, in the diagram, let AXCY be a 
circle with radius—- 
1. Describe from the 
point A, on its cir- 


are rectilinear surfaces. Also, 3.1415926 isa quantity de- 
rived by reasoning from the properties of regular polygons, 
and because such polygons have certain properties which 
other polygons do not possess : which certain properties are 
the basis of 3.1415926. It is, therefore, illogical and unten- 
able to apply 3.1415926 to the area of the circle when the 
circle is not even a polygon of any kind, being contained 
by a curve line which is entirely distinct from the straight 
line. Consequently, I have every reason to believe that 
when the experiment suggested by you is properly and 
carefully made, with a nice regard to prevent mistakes in its 
various details, it will be found that 3.1415926XD1¢R, or 
3.1415925><R* is excessive, and that 8R* is correct for the 
area of the circle ; but I do not mean that the circumference 
is 3 diameters. LAWRENCE SLUTER BENSON, 
Normal College. 

The following questions were given to the graduates of 
the Grammar Schools at the examination for admission, in 
June, 1877. 





HISTORY. 
Answer any five of the following questions: 


(trF,—1 HOUR.) 


1. Name the thirteen original States, and give the date of 
the settlement of New Ycrk by the Dutch, and of its con- 
quest by the English. 

2. Name the principal French navigators, and give the 
date of the discovery of the St. Lawrence River. 

3. Name the Colonial wars which preceded the French 
and Indian war. 

4, State the causes of the American Revolution ; and give 
a brief account of the Stamp Act. 


~ 





cumference, as a cen- 
ter, the circle FGEH | 
ime equal to AXCY, and 
circle PMNL double 
of AXCY. Draw NL! 
tangent to AXCY at | 
the point A, then | 
NL will divide the 
concentric circles in- 





to semicircies. 

Now, let AXCY and FGEH be represented by a, and | 
PNML be represented be b; thena:b::1:2. Let AGB+! 
AHD—z, and ABXN+ADYL—y. Then, wethave: 





7 Rk a 
—+ri+-s —2} =a; and ;——+y- + 
“Sa 2 cs ae (as 
S eiil 
——y > =D. 
2 j 
Whence, Euclid, V, 12; and Benson's Geometry, IV, 8; 
a b a b 
— + Os — ys ets yy: ad, 
2 2 2 2 


a+22:b+2y::a—2x: b—Qy::a:6::1:2. 
Wherefore (a+2z2) (b>—2y)— (0+-2y) (a—2z.) 
Or, 4b2—4ay—0. Therefore br—ay. 
Whence, a: b::2:y::1:2. 
Hence, AGB+-AHD—1g (ABXN+ADYL.) 
Then, semi-circle GFH+AGB+AHD—14 (semi-circle NPL | 
plus ABXN plus ADYL.) 
Therefore, ABED—14 (ABXMYD.) 
Because, sector AXM—quadrant XEC,and XEM being | 
common to both, we have, Euclid, Axiom 3, crescent XMYC | 
=2 triangle AXE—square on radius AE. 
This radius being 1, we have crescent—1, and then, 
ABXMYD — 3.1415926, — 1. — 2.1415926, when we vse) 
3.1415926  R? for area of the circle. 
But ABED—1lg (ABX MYD)=1.0707963. 
Again : draw aline from Bto D; then, BD is the side) 
of an inscribed equilateral triangle; and is equal to! 
2./(1y—(14)'— /3.—1,7820. Hence this triangle14(1.7820 
X1.5)—=1.29900. | 
Segment BDA is equal toeach of the other segments, 
around the inscribed equilateral triangle ; hence ABED be- | 
ing two of the segments, —=* (3.1415926—1.29900)- =122838. 
Above we have shown ABED—1.0707963. These resulis 
are conflicting, and are obtained in one case by subtracting 
the crescent—a curvilinear figure—from the circle ; and in 
the other case by subtracting the triangle—a rectilinear 
figure—from the circle. Now, from this fact, we see at once 
that the curvilinear and rectilinear surfaces have not the 
same properties. Hence, since 3.1415926 isa quantity de- 
rived by reasoning from polygons, it simply expresses the 
properties of polygons ; and since we have just seen that 
operations performed with curvilinear figures only differ | 
from operations performed with curvilinear and rectilinear 








figures together, it is evident that 3.1415926 expressing the | second gives 35 ; the second added to half the first gives 40. 
What are the numbers? 


properties of polygons, cannot be used to express the pro- 
pertics of the circle, because the circle being a curvilinear 
surface has not the same properties with polygons, which 





5. Who were the commanders of the battle of Long 
Island ; and what was the result of the battle ? 

6. Describe the battle of Monmouth and give the date. 

7. Give a brief account of Green’s southern campaign. 

8. What caused the War of 1812-15 ? and who was Pres- 
ident during that war? 

9. Give a brief account of the battle of New Orleans. 

10. Write out a list of the Presidents of the United States, 
giving the dates of the admjnistrations. 

ARITHMETIC. (enees,—13¢ HOURS) 

1. State the difference between a common and a decimal 
fraction, What is ratio? Whatis proportion? What is 
meant by per cent.? What is involution? What is evolu- 
tion ? 

2. If a family use 10 bbls. of flour in a year, what is the 
average amount used each day? (Give the answer in lbs., | 
oz. and dr.) 

3. What is the sum of one-seventh of a yard, one-seventh 
of a foot, and one-seventh of an inch ? 

4. A merchant increased his capital by 20 per cent. each 
yearjfor two years, when he found he had $9,360 invested. 
How much nad heat first ? 


tion of fraction? What is transposition | 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR (rmeE,—l\ HOURS.) 

1. What isa sentence ?—a clause ?—a phrase ?—a sub- 
ject ?—a predicate ?—an active transizive verb ?—a passive 
verb ?—an abstract noun ? relative pronoun ? 

2. Write a complex sentence containing a relative (or ad- 


ordinate clauses; anda compound sentence containing s 
leading and subordinate clause with the leading clause com- 
plex. 

8. Correct the following : (state the rules briefly). 

(a.) This dress was made by Catharine, the milliner, 
she that we saw at work. 

(b.) Those kind of injuries we need not fear. 

(c.) Here are six ; but neither of them will answer. 

(d.) There was a certain householder which planted a 
vineyard. 

(e.) Rye or Barley, when they are scorched, may supply 
the place of coffee. 

4, Analyze: Tell me, said Isabella, what are your griev- 
ances, and I will do all in my power to redress them. 

5. Parse: Tell, me, what, all, redress, 

The following values will be assigned to the five ques- 
tions: No. 1,15 per cent.; No. 2, 20 per cent. ; No. 3, 10 per 
cent, ; No. 4, 30 per cent. ; No. 5, 25 per cent. 

GEOGRAPHY. (rrmme,—1 nour.) 

Answer any five of the following questions : 

1. What is the greatest latitude a place can have? What 
the greatest longitude? What isthe width of the torrid 
zone? What isthe width of the north temperate zone ? 

2. What river reparates Russia from Turkey? Bound 
Russia and write four of ite great cities. 


| 3. What strait connects the Sea of Marmora with the 
| Black Sea? and what strait the Archipelago with the Sea 


of Marmora ? 

4, Bound Italy and write the names of six of its principal 
cities. 

5. Bound Arabia and Persia, and give the capital of each. 

6. Name five of the principal cities of British India, and 
state where located, 

7. What countries of Africa border on the Mediterranean 
Sea? Bound Egypt. 

8. Bound Massachusetts, Georgia and Oregon, and write 
the capital of each. 

9. Write the states which are watered by the Mississippi, 
and by the Ohio. 

10. Write the countries of South America, with the capi- 
tal of each. 





The Woodruff Scientific Expedition. 





This, we learn is su far organized that its starting is ap- 
pointed for October. A good steamer, of 1400 tons, the 





5. Bought sugar at 8 cents a pound, and sold it at 91¢ 
cents apound. What ner cent, was gained? 

6. What is the amount of $700 for three years, 9 months | 
and 24 days at 7 per cent., compound interest ? 

7. Wishing to borrow $500 at a bank, for what sum must 
my note be drawn at 30 days to obtain the required amount, 
discount being at 7 per cent. ? 

8. If it require 1,200 yards of cloth, 5-4 yards wide, to 
clothe 500 men, how many yards, which are 7-8 yards wide, 
will it take to clothe 960 men ? 

9. If an army of 55,225 men be drawn up in the form of a 
square, how many men will there be on a side? 

10. Whut is the cube root of 84,604,519? 


ALGEBRA. (time,—l HOURS.) 


1. What is the reciprocal of a quantity? What is the 
value of 6a°? In what other way can 6a~* be written? 
2. Factor 2a? 2? —2b? 2°. 
3. Find the least common multiple of 8a’, 12a’, and 20a‘. 
2r 1 1 . 
4. Simplify + -_ 








ray «r+y r— y. 
5. Find the value of z in the following equation : 
x er 2+5 11 
-—1+-—-- —-— 
8 12 4 4. 
r—a 


z 
—--=— 1 to find z. 
b a 


7. A has three times as much money as B; but if A were 
to give B $100, B would then have three times as much as 


6. Given 








“City of Merida,”’ formerly of the Alexandre line from 
New York to Havana and Mexico, has been chartered, and 
it is expected that Commander John W, Philip, of the Uni- 
ted States Navy will be detailed to take charge of her. 
She will be officered and manned like a vessel of the navy. 
The object of the expedition, as appears from the announce- 
ments, isto furnish an exemplary tour to such a class of 
students in science as may be attracted to it, and at the 
same time to accomplish as much scientific work as such 
a tour may give opportunity for. The guiding body of the 
expedition will be a faculty of scientific men, among whom 
are Prof. Wilder of Cornell for comparative anatomy, Prof. 

Smith, of Yale, for zoology, Prof. Herdman, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for physiology and anthropology, Prof. 
Farlow, of Harvard, for botany, Dr. Schaffter, of Berne for 
histery, and geography, Prof. Jenney, of the Universty of 
Michigan, for art and archeology. ‘The ship will be care- 
fully fitted up with all appliances for the necessary scieati- 
fic study, a library of scientific works for reference, bookeJof 
travel, etc. Regular courses of lectures will be given when 
actual explorations are not in hend, The time allowed for 
the expedition is two years; the route is to be by way of 
the Bahamas to South America. stopping at the mouth of 
the Amazon, thence to round the continent by the Straits cf 
Magellan and to Valparaiso, across the Pacific by Otaheite 
and the Feejee Islands to Formosa, Japan, China, and the 

Philippine Islands, through the Indian Archipelago and by 

Southern India to the Red Sea, stopping at many points tc 

make observations and collect specimens, and through the 


jective) clause; a compound sentence containing three co 


A. How much money has each? 


elimination, 


| Suez Canal into the Mediterranean. Egypt, Palestine, 
| Greece, Italy will be visited, and Spain and France will be 
touched on the way to England, whence the expedition will 
' sail for for New York. 
“ WorpswertTu,” said Charles Lamb, “ one day told me 
he considered Shakespeare greatly overrated. - There is an 
immensity of trick in all Shakespeare wrote,’ he said,‘ and 


‘ le are taken by it. Now, if I had a mind,I could write 
10. What is elimination? State the different methods of mt like Shakepeare.’ ‘ So you see,’ proceeded Charles 


What axiom is involved in clearing an equa- | Lamb quietly, ‘ it was only the mind that was wanting.’ ” 


Ba+2y— z= 7) 
8. Given r+ y— z= 1} to find z, y and z. 
2 +2y — Bz — 15) 


9. There are two numbers: the first added to half the 
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The Planet Mars. 


This planet, usually not conspicuous is at present very 
brilliant every evening in tl@ eastern sky, while a ‘few de- 
grees above it, to the northward. is Saturn. Mars is nearer 
the earth now than it has been for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and nearer than it will be for many years to come. 
The astronomers therefore, have been watching with all the 
resources at their command to add something to their 
knowledge. 

August 16th, two sateliites were discovered by Prof. 
Hall. 

He says :—“ The first satellite of Mars was discovered a4 
the Naval Observatory in Washington, on the night of 
August 16. It was first seen at forty-two minutes past 
eleven. It has been observed on the nights of the 16th, 
-7th, 18th of August. The time of the revolution of this 
satellite about Mars is about thirty hours. Its greatest ap- 
parent distance from the centre of Mars is eighty seconds of 
arc. I think I saw another satellite on Saturday morning 
about four o’clock, but of the existance of this second 
satellite Iam not absolutely certain. I believe, however, 
that there are two, and I expect to be able to determine this 
to-night, 2s I commence observations again about mid- 
night. The satellite in its appearance is a faint object of 
about the size of a star of the thirteenth or fourteenth mag- 
nitude, and it was possible to discover it only by putting 
Mars, which is now exceedingly bright, out of the field of 
the telescope, so as tu get rid of the brilliant light of that 
planet. The distance of the first satellite from the planet 
is between fourteen and fifteen thousand miles, which is 
leas than that of any other known satellite frora its pri- 
mary, and only about one-sixteenth the distance of the 
moon from the earth. The inner one, as to the existance of 
which the astronomers are not yet absolutely certain, is 
still closer. The diameter of the new satellite is very 
small, probably not more than fifty or one hundred miles 7” 

This is one of the greatest telescopic discoveries of the 
century. Prof. Hall, has been attached to the observa- 
tory since 1862. The discovery of the sattellite was tele- 
graphed to the European observatories. 


‘ooo > 


American Institute of Phrenology. 





THE Summer session closed August 10th. We have read 
the exercises with pleasure. The address of Mr. Drayton 
strikes us as especially forcible timely :— 

In your relations with others, keeping this object in view, 
let them understand that you illustrate in your practice the 
truth as you understand it—that you are honestly acting 
a decided part, and are seeking to do others good, In your 
treatment with jothers, impress upon them the fact that 
they are human. 
We are inclined to arrogate to ourselves characteristics 
which are above the human, and so we very often act ina 
manner which is beneath the human. Speak the truth. 
You have the best opportunities in the world for admonish- 
ing others with regard to their errors. You have ways and 
means of reaching the inner man—the habitation where 
the spirit dwel's—opportunities and privileges which no 
other class gf men posess. So let this be a sort of talisman 
for you guidance. Speak the truth, bearing in mind what 


a poet has said, “Speak truly, and thy word shall the 
world’s famine feed.” 





RECITATIONS. 


RED RIDING HOOD. 
On the wide lawn the snow lay deep, 
Ridged o'er with many a drifted heap, 
The wind that through the pine trees sung 
The naked elm boughs tossed and swung ; 
While, through the window frosty-starred, 
Against the sunset purple barred, 
We saw the sombre crow flap by, 
The hawk’s grey fleck along the sky, 
The crested blue-jay flitting swift, 
Erect, alert,{his thick grey tail 
Set to the north wind like a suil. 


It came to pass, our little lass, 

With flattened tace against the glass, 
And eyes in which the tender dew 

Ot pity shown, stood gazing through 
The narrow space her rosy lips 

Had melted from the frost’s eclipse ; 
“Oh, see,” she cried, “the poor blue-jays ! 
What is that the black crow says ? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs 
Because he has no hands and‘begs ; 
He’s asking for my nuts, I know; 
May I not feed them cn the snow ” 


We forget too often that we are human. 


Half lost within her boots, her head ; 
Warm sheltered in her hood of red, 

Her plaid skirt close about her drawn, 
She floundered down the wintry lawn ; 
Now struggling through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shrieking gale ; 
Now sinking in a drift so low 

Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 

Its dash of colour on the snow. ‘ 
She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 
Her little store of nuts and corn, 

And thus her timid guests bespoke ; 

“ Come squirre] from yon hollow oak— 
Come, black old crow—come, poor blue jay, 
Before your supper is blown away ! 
Don’t be afraid, we all are good ; 

And I’m mamma’s Red Riding Hood !’’ 


O Thou, whose care is overall, 
Who heed’st e’en the sparrow’s fall, 
Keep in the little maiden’s breast 
The pity which is now its guest ! 
Let not her cultured years make less 
The childhood charm of tenderness, 
But let her feel as well as now, 
Nor harder with her polish grow ! 
Unmoved by sentimental grief 
That wails along some printed leaf, 
But prompt with kindly word and deed 
To own the claims of all who need, 
Let the grown woman’s self make good 
The promise of Red Riding Hood ! 

— WHITTIER. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


Cuiinton, New York, is the seat of many institutions of 


west, and is in fair state of progress. It has three large 
stone buildings three storiesein height, a fine library, build- 
ing, and one used for a valuable collection of mineralogical 
and geological epecimens. Half way down the hill is the 
beautiful home of Prof, Edw. North, one of the most genial 
teachers in the State. He is a friend of his students, and is 
universally beloved. We found him gathering fruit from a 
full Seckel pear tree. Opposite is ths home of Rev. E, P. 
Powell, a man who has exercised a powerful influence on 
hundreds of young men at the west. He takes a fancy to a 
boy. carries him home, impresses him, helps him, teaches 
him. 

In the valley of the Oriskany is the Academy, a plain brick 
building under the care of Rev. Isaac O. Best. Mr. Best is 
one of the most sincere teachers ; he hasa dozen boys in bis 
house perhaps; has a woman as noble as himself, and a 
great deal handsomer, These good people devote themselves 
unremittingly to the good of the school. They prepare boys 
for college and fit them thoroughly. There is a primary de- 
partment also, and a business education is also given. For- 
tunate are those who have their boys here. On the brow of 
she beautiul hill is Houghton Seminary, Dr. J,C, Gallup, 
principal. The grounds here ‘are in fine condition, and the 
surroundings of a zood school are such as charm the eye. 


The public school in Clinton is neglected ; it always has 
veen. It should be carefully nurtured from a politic as well 
as from a humane stand-point. Men like O. S. Williams, 
Prof. Dwight, Dr. Gallup and others, reinforced by the col. 
lege faculty, should determine upon a fine building on one 
corner of the square, to cost $56,000. It would pay for this 
outiay many times over. 

School matters were flourishing in Utica. Supt. McMillan 
is as his post. In Fort Plain there is a fine seminary and it 
is, we learn, well patronized. In Albany we learned that no 





reduction of salaries is contemplated, which is commenda- 
ble. $The building for No. 15 under the’care of Levi Cass, 
Esq., isa very handsomeone, He is taking front rank asa 
teacher in Albany, and earning a priceless reputation.— 
There seeme to be here, however, the same high school ex- 





cess that exists elsewhere. 


Primary Schools are used as feeders for Grammar Schools, 
these for High Schools, The chief end of boys and girls is 
| to glorify the high school. This isa serious defect; It is 
| becoming to be the end of many schools in New York City 
| to fit pupils for the Normal College. Good as a school may 
| be, scholars are greater, their interests are greater. 
| A ride on the Hudson is always cheering, but it is doubly 
| so on the People’s Line. On the Drew, Capt. Roe was the 
| same gallant officer as ever, and our pleasure in going up 
the river was intense; yet in returning on the St. John, 
| with-the full moon shining, we were stil! more delighted. 
What scene is more inspiring than the Hudson by moou- 
light ? 


—— 


Bae TEACHERS, see that every one of your pupils 
reads this column. Cut it out and paste it up where 
they can see it. 


A NEW IDEA, 
A Paper for the Scholars only! The pupils of our 
schools to have a paper! A splendid thing ! 
Read with care, and tell the boys and girls. 
The undersigned publish in September a jour- 
nal devoted solely to the interests of the pupils of our 
schools, entitled 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 


It contains 


FRESH AND BRIGHT STORIES 
OF SCHOOL LIFE, 
DIALOGUES AND RECITATIONS, 
THE NAMES OF THOSE WHO 
RECEIVE HONORS, 
PRIZES, MEDALS, &c., 
PUBLISH THE BEST COMPOSITIONS. 
Also, LETTERS FROM THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS, 
UNCLE PHILIP’S TALKS. 
Ir ts Futt or Goop Tunes. 

It will stand in bright contrast with those that dif- 
fuse a vicious literature abroad, .It will have pure 
and yet tip-top stories in it. No “ blood-and-thun- 
der” or “ scalping Jacks.” 





learning. Hamilten College is upon the high hill at the | 


. PRICE, 
It will be published monthly, at 50 cents. a 
|year. One cent a week, boys and girls. Every one 
‘can afford that. 
| We want the teachers to tell their pupils about the 
,\SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and encourage sub- 
scriptions, In this way they can drive out the trash 
that the boys now keep hidden behind the desks and 
read when the teachers suppose them to be studying. 
All who have good things for it will please send them 
along. Write to us; give your ideas frankly. 
Wanted. 

In every school there are boys or girls who need 
money, and who would make good use of it. The teach- 
er would gladly put them in the way of earning it if they 
could. We have a sure plan by which they can earn 
$5.00 or more. Let them become agents for the 
ScHoLar’s Companion. Only one ina school or de- 
partment. Scholars may address us at once, enclos- 
inga recommendation from their teachers as to effi- 
ciency and honesty. 

From City Superintendent Kiddle, New York. 

I have noticed with much interest the announcement 
that you intend to publish the The Scholar’s Companion 
—a paper for youth. I entirely approve of your plan 
as set forth, and cannot but believe that such a jour- 
nal will prove a valuable means of improvement to its 
readers, as well as an important and timely auxilliary 
to the cause of education. I most cordially wish you 
success in this interesting enterprise. Yours truly, 

HENRY KIDDLE, City Supt. 
From the N. Y. Tribune: 

The ScHOLaR’s ComPANIoN is the name of a new 
monthly paper, to be devoted solely to things that 
will interest the pupils of the Schools. It promises to 
give dialogues, recitations, stories pertaining to school 
life and the names of those that excel, as well as other 
features to please this class of readers, and to avoid 
the vice-approving elements found in many papers 
prepared for the young folks. 

Boys and Girls ! 

You now see this is the paper for you, It is not an 
educational journal, nor a Sunday-school paper, there 
i are plenty of those. It is a bright, breezy, jolly, en- 
| tertaining paper for the live boys and girls of Amer- 

ica. 





GET A COPY OF IT. 


Write to us at once, enclosing five cents, and get a 
copy: Address 


E. L. Ketzocc & Co., 17 Warren St., N. Y- 
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TITANS AND MEN. 


“Blessec are the meek,” exclaims the 
yoice of inspiration, but can a man be meek 







ster is consuming his vitals. We are nota 
race of Titans. A Prometheus might stand 
ebained to the torturing rock with a vulture 

ually gnawing his liver, and his face 
ever wear an expression of heroic and even 
meek endurance. But Prometheus has left 
no descendants. With vultures (disease) con- 
gaming his liver, the modern man makes 
himself and every one around him miserable. 
Fretful, gloomy. hypochondriacal, he sees 
the world and life all on the wrong side— 
thedark side—and whoever dares to assert 
that there is a sunny side, he regards as an 
enemy, or at best a mocker of his imaginary 
woes. Unlike the mythical Titan, the vic- 
tim of disease is not succorless. There is an 
arm to rescue—a balm to cleanse and heal. 
As remedies for this most depressing of all 
diseases, liver complaimt, none are more effi- 
cient or popular than Dr. R. V. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery and Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets.. The Pellets effectually remove 
the effete and poisonous matter, while the 
Medical Discovery imparts strength and 
health to the entire system. They are sold 
by druggists. 








FOOD DRUGS 
THE BLANCHARD 


FOOD 


VF 


ONG EXTRACT UF WEA 


BLOOD, 
NERVE, 
BRAIN. 


WX 


LANCHARD. FOOD CURE CO.., 





e True Concentrated 


7; DYSPEPSIA 
Constipation 
en CURED 


BY STRONG FOOD, 
And not by ‘**Dieting.”’ 


Circulars mailed ior to all. 


HEALTH FOOD C0. 
74 Fourth Ave., cor. 10th St. 


HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children. 








These received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highly 
commends them. They are all patented. Mrs. H. 8. 
Hutchinson’s is the original and only store entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merite. Circulars sent free on application. 
Be sure and apply to 


Mrs. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 


Forged, Disguised & Anonymons Writing, 


Having had over 30 years’ experience, I am prepared 
a8 an expert to examine handwriting of all kinds such 
as anotlymous, disguised and forged papers. All bus- 
iness entrusted to my care strictly confidential. 
struction given to those wishing to improve their 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in the 


country. 
GEORGE STIMPSON, Jr., 
205 Broadway, New York. 





with the consciousness that a dreaded mon- | 


kind teeth suabes. ..coiptncocese 25 
Bradford’s Thirty Problem of Percentage....... 25 
Beebe’s First Steps Among a er eee 50 

Be “ Teachers 
Pe ncccdconsdncttesesmendecancsa wrseacene 100 
ae 1 | 50 
DeGraff’s School-Room Guide, . «++. 100 
Ryan’s Weekly School Record, per ‘Id sheets... 50 
The School Institute Song Budg Mvconaiaceesces 15 
Commissioner’s Certificates, per book of 100.... 115 
Teacher’s Contracts, per pair.................. 10 
Order of Eveniag Prayer, per hundred.......... 1,50 

Familiar Statement as to the Prot, Epis. Ch., 
tht ckesaknenes eteeenminsbs ae 100 

Address 


AfNew Scale of Prices. 


The Bulletin: School Supplies 


1. THE BULLETIN BLANK SPELLER. 


This contains 40 pages, octavo size, and is bound in 
Stiff Covers, so that it may be written in when laid w 
on the knee, It is ruled for 70 lessons of 25 wo 
each, with additional pages for misspelled words. It 
also contains rules = os lists of misspelled 
words. etc, Of its gene’ haracter and utility, we 
need say only that it was prepared by Principal H. B. 
Buckham, of the Buffalo State Normal School. At the 
desire the price has been made less than one half the 
usual charge for books of such a size, and we confi- 
dently rely upon ar extensive sale in every State in 
the Union. Price 15 cents each; $10.00 per hundred, 
net. 


2. THE BULLETIN COMPOSITION BOOK. 
This is precisely like the above, except that it is not 
— for spelling, but for compositions, with new ar- 

—_ for marking, also devised by Principal 
Buc. Its advantages are ite stiff cover and its 
cheapness. Price, as above, 15 cents each ; $10.00 per 
hundred, net. 


3. THE BULLETIN WRITING PAD. 
We sold Ten Thousand of these last term, sending 
them to Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, St. Lawrence Un- 
iversity, the Buffalo Normal School, and to every part 
of the State. Each pad contains 96 leaves, 192 pages, 
834 inches by 6. Price $6.00 per hundred, net, 


4. THE BULLETIN SCHOOL RULER. 


These are one foot long, one inch wide, printed on 
manila tag-board with inches and metres on one side. 
and an immense amouut of statistical information on 
the other. Price 3 cents each ; $1.00 per hundred. 


Special Copies at the Hundreds Price, 


Other School Bulletin Publications. 


The School Bulletin, 16 to 24 pages — 


per year.. --. $100 
Kennedy’s Philosophy of School Discipline. peceee 15 

Common Schooi Law for Common School 
0 ES SE 50 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation, 3d Edition...... 50 
The Regents’ Questions, complete, interleaved 1 00 
Key to Arith. Questions 25 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 


Key to Geog. Questions 25 
Arith. Card-board Slips 
Arith., Geog., Spell., 


Davis, Bardeen & Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





Wew Jersey 


PUBLICSCHOOLJOURNAL 


ISSUED MONTHLY. 
SUBOCRIPTION,. .......0 . --$1.00 per year. 


It is our purpose to maintain a periodical that shall 
be a necessity to all who wish to be informed upon the 
condition and progress of education in New Jersey. 
Hence, the paper will be largely 2 school newspaper. 
Regular departments are assigned in each issue to 
State news, news from the Cities, and news from the 
counties, 


Weekly Report: Ungraded Schools 
Printed on strong white card 4}¢x7 in. 


Wholesale Price, 80 cts. per 100. | ' 


If desired the School Regulations or other matter 
neatly and carefully printed on back of report, at low- 
est prices, 


MONTHLY REPORT * os GRADED SCHOOLS 


Printed on fine white paper 4}¢x7 in, 


Wholesale Price. 40 cts. per 100. 


Name of School and of Principal printed in each 
order without extra charge. 

Regulations, Course of Study, or other matter may 
be printed on back of report. 


EXAMINATION BLANK 


For JENTRANCE, WEEKLY, MONTHLY, TERM, 
or ANNUAL 


SR ALDIN A TIONS. 


For all Schools and all subjects of study admitting 
of written work. 


On half sheets fine cap paper 8x12 in. 


Wholesale Price, 75 cts. per 100. 


Can be furnished in full sheets at 90 cente per 100, 
Address all orders to 


Cc. J. MAJORY, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 77. Bloomfield, N. J. 


EVFRY TEACHER, 


No matter who he is or where 
he is, can make MONEY by 

















DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor« Scnoor Jounnat, 17 Warren Bt. 





Albany, N. Y¥. 


Albany Academy. Merrill E, Gates. 
Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A, Cass, 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor. 
Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t. 
Athenwum Seminary. George — 

Boys’ School. A. T. — 

Business 
Sane Ouien 


Lockwood Academy. Jobn Lockwood, 139 8. “Oxford, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall, 
emale Seminary. B. 8. Richarde, 
Clinton, N. Y. 
Clinton Grammar School. Isaac O, Best. 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John OC. Gallup, 

é New York City. © 
Young Ladies School, Miss S. BSpring. 121 E. 36. 
sees alec Tnetitute. 8, H. Kleinfeld. 1698 3rd Av. 
Collegiate ol ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison 
Solleniate School Joomas R. Ash, 1! 17 East 16th St. 


Canmc 
Ontario 


Y 
Collegiate School, Rev. H. B, Chapin, 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme. 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 106 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison av. 
Collegiate School. Geo, W: o-. 40 Nem 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 
Collegiate School. Alfred Colin, 1267 Brosdway. 
University School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. 
Collegiate School. D. 8. Everson, 727 6th Av. a 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 53d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 
Young Ladies’ Schooi, Chas, H. Gardner, 620 Sth Av, 
Collegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 8th AY. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k, 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. Hull), 58 Park Ay, 
Zindergarten. Mrs, Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Collegiate School. Morris W. . 5 East 22d St. 
Sollegiate School, John McMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Collegiate School, J. H. oe 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business Co 8. 8. Packard, 806 B’way. 
Yonng Ladies’ School, rs. Sylvan us Reed, 6 E. 53d. 
Collegiate School. Dr. Julius , 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Schl, Dr. B. C. Van Norman, 213 W. 59th. 
Rutgers Female bhomas D. 








Oconomowec, Wis. 
Young Ladies School. Mies G:ace P,” Jones, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof. H. D. Patton, 
Hoboken, N J. 


Boardiag and Day School T. H. W. Schiesir, 272 
Bloomfield St. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy. Wright & Donald, 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engegements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and {amilies. 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





OLDEN HII. SEMINARY fer young ‘adies. 
Bridgeport Conn. Addrees Miss EMILY NELSOR, 
INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Ate 


turn Class begins Oct. 24, 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals, Mis. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergurte u System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern's “ Paradise of C hildhood,’” 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864. Mises 
Susie Pollock graduated in the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
succesefully engaged in teaching in accordance with 
Freebel’s Kinde ergarten System in Mass, and Washing- 
fon. For terme and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISs SUSIE POLLOCK, 
S. E. corner of 8th and K sts,., Washington, D. C. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA-~ 

tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teac hers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes: 
admitted, Send ‘tor catalogue. 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, . Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is s 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asgo- 
ciated with Mesers. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
—_ can enter at any time. ition per term of 
welve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, ® 





College. Rev, T 
Coll te School, J. L. Hunt, 182 5th } a 
Clue and English School, C, A, Miles, 100 W. 
43. 


School for Boye. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 


Reservoir Park. 

Young Ladies’ School. Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue 

St.John’s School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 


School for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 
48th. 
School for Young Ladies, Dr, Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 
School for Voung Ladies, Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Avenue. 
—< for Young Ladies. Misses Marshall, 250 West 
Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 
street, 
a Young Ladies, Mile. Rostan, No, 1 East 


park Tastitute, John B, Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 
enw 
@ 


New Jersey. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hacketstown. 
G. H, Whitney . 
Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A, 8. Chambers, 
Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. C. Bowen. 
Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey, 
Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 
Poughkeepsie.: 
Brooks Seminary for Young cate. } Mrs M. B.J. White, 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Weteell, 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 
‘emale Academy. D. G. Wright. 
verview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee. 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 
Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & AMen. 
Ossining Lust, for Young Ladies, Miss S. M.Van Vieek, 
Tarrytown, N.Y; 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 

Irving Institute. & Rowe, 

Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 


Rey, 


Yonkers. 

Locust Hill Sem: Miss Emily A. Rice, 

Military Institute. Maso. 

Philadephia, Pa. 

Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly. 

Female Seminary. Misses Bonney & Dillaye. 

West Chestnut Street Institute. Mrs J, A, Bogardus. 
New York. 


Alexander Institute (B). O,& R. Willis, White em 
Boarding School (B), Mre H, C, Morrell, Manahasset. 


saree th). 8. C, Collins, " chapparjua N.Y 


Institute, Pr my b ——— A 


’ e Academy. 
Pennie Goo Gsove Sem’y (a). hent Chas. F F. Dowd, Baz Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 
éreylock Institute. B, F. Mills, South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 
Bethany Academy, W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford, 
Jersey City, N. J, 
dasbrouck Institute. 
select 1, Misses » Hansen, 
*Hineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs, E. W. Gray, 





addressing the Publishers of 
the New York School Journal. 





Pennsylvania. 
Penn Military pent. Chester. Theo. — 1 
= mem “ee J Semi‘na Rev. —_ p= 

Chambe . Parise, 


‘son College. 
Valley Academy Ry Fr. ‘D. Log 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor. 

Canal St. Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col- 
lege removed to 907 Broadway, Specialtics.—Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, ‘Writing Lessone $3.00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M, 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Training-Class for inetruc- 
iton in Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the method 
and principles of Kindergartening. 





The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight ; the on 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; ani 
terms and board, reasonable, 


Address, for circular, Mrs. A, R, ALDRICH, Princi- 
val. or Mr. H. B, HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mase, 





AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45‘) street. near 5‘h Ave. N. Y- 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M, Cox., 

Principal. 

NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 

ERS. 

Free Lectures every Wed 

nesday, from 2 to4P. M., at Educational Parlor 

Depot for American Kindergarten 

N.Y. 





Re-opens Oct. 24. 


and General 
Material, 621 Broadway, 


NewYork Conservatory: yedsic, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IX- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawingand Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers, 
(Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter, 
oo Two “ 15 “ 





Terms: - 
(Strictly Private Lessons, 30 “ 

The CONSERVATORY remains cpen the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P,M, 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th «t., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate ite name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN TEACH- 
ER’S AGENCY. 








Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevery department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful mnonenae 
in the management of the “American Sch Insti- 
tute,’’ warrants Mies Young in guaranteeing satisfao~ 
tion. Circulars sent on application. 

Address 





MISS M, J, YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


———— 
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Dansville Seminary, 


A HYCIENIC SCHOOL 
FORSTUDENTS OF. ALL AGES, 


Grading from common English branches to the stud 
ies in the Sophomore year of the Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 

Five Graduating Courses, requiring from two to six 
years’ study. 

Art and Music Departments excel in facilities, being 
under artiste of superior merit. 

French and German taught by a native Franco-Ger- 
man, 

Commercial Department, including business theoret- 
ical and practical, under an experienced business man. 
HYGIENIC EDUCATION A SPECIALTY. 

Students with poor health received and given special 
studies and physical care adapted to their needs, Pre- 
cocious children and children predisposed to disease 
taken and cared for with a view to their physical devel- 
opement. Lectures on Hygiene, Morals and Etiquette, 
semi-weekly. Daily Exercise in Military Drill for 
gentlemen and Calisthenics for ladies. Hygienic Diet 
and observance of careful habits of living required by 
all. Fall Term begins September 13th, 1877. Winter 
Term begins January sth, 1878. 

For catalogues, and other infermation, address} 

8. cy GOODYEAR, A. M., 
Principal Dansville (H. ic) Seminary 
° _ neville N.Y. ‘ 


We will during 
a these Har mes 
FFER !! an 
of 100 PIANOS RGANS, new and 
poe tlhe of ee he eo jocluding 
WATER®? at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIK NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) 2 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pinnos $150.7 1 
do $160 not usedayenr. “2% Stop the 
$50. 4 Stops 58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manefactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Tne New York Times says: Waters’ Orchestrion 

Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, sim 

ect, The chime of two and one-half octave 
and the artistic effecta capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells,— 
Cbristian Union. 

The Watere’ pianos i well a a among the very 
best. Weareenabled to speak of chese on 
with confidence, from personal knowledge.—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quky.—Cariiee ee 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Licuts & BrapBury,) 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. 


~ h iT h e Youcan 
Cnool ft eacners.-s.i 
increase your salary by devoting a very small purtion 
of your leisure time to my interest. I do not expect 
you to canvass for my celebrated Beatty’s Pianos and 
Organs unless you see fit to ; but the service I require 
of you is both pleasant and profitable. Full particu 

Se aye th BEATTY, 
Washington, New Jersey. 


SUMMER HOME FOR TEACHERS. 
PARK HOUSE, 


PARK RIDCE, N. J. 


The Park House, situated at Park Ridge. N. J. 1snow 
open for summer boarders, The lodging rooms are 
~ eandairy. The onune rooms are commedious 

pleasant. On the second floor isa fine, well-light- 
ed room for promenade. This with broad piazzas 
extending the entire length of the house will afford 
le opportunity for exercise in rainy weather, Park 
Ridge is one hour from New York by way ofthe N. Y. 
&N. ey. R, B,, leaving at foot of Chambers and 23d Sts. 


NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING 00, | & 


No. 17 Warren St. 


This process is aj ie to nearly all kinds of iHus- 
trations, such as ao Cards, Outlines, Dia- 
— and Machinery, Lettering of all kinds is pro- 

jueed in perfection. The prices are far below copper 
or wood enqraving, in fact'i it is the — _— 
known. The p produced can be wi e Or- 
Suey petrting pores, and will usually print 100,000 


























FOR SALE. 


A large and flourishing Academy Boarding School 
for ladies ane Btceatant, — in ean New 
York ; com: urnis! an ample ac- 
connetetion for Two Hundred faved Eoapaoee. Extensive 
grounds, Ample set of apparatus, chemical and phil- 
osophical, and a library containing about twenty-five 
hundred volumes. 

The above entire property will be sold cheap, only 
4 small payment down and long time given for the 
to mane capable pei —y La a 
any proper “an ie person an oppo: ty 
seldom offered. 


For particulars i gt of, or UBLL, Duca. ¥. 














TUITION MONEY COLLECTED. 


1 will collect tnition money for School —ye yes in 
one rt of the United States and Canadas ; 
uitions during the Summer vacation and ~F to 
principale wh who leave town; and will generally act as 
Hi mnt for principals in this city. Terms very 
pana: Page no charge unless collections eee made.— 
Refer to R. McBurney, Esq., Secre Young Men’s 
Christian Ass’n, Hudson & Straus, Esqs., Att’ys at 
Law, 61 Wall st. Adtoese $00 pee & 





Devoe's -Brilliant Oil, 


Safe and Reliable. 


The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
gag? Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
etc. eet ‘faLsrER and com; 

ints f line; $3, 


Sl coos a 

¥ ING Phess and com ce outfit for $7, 
rints 24.23% tn.; PIS, 42534; e22, bz7. 
Go: LDIN "CO. Fort: Hill 5q., Boston. 


Do’ Your Qur Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING S OFFIC mae PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars,etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from Slup 


Illustrated Catalogue. 
eo. DING « ry: Co. anus re, Fort-Hill 8. 'q-, Boston. 










A CARD. 


Having bought Mr. D. yee a 8 Stock in Real 
Estate, Tvols, &c., &c., the undersigned is prepared 
to fill promptly all orders for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS, W. HOLBROOK, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877, 





ELECTRIC PEN 
—AND— 
DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORE, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil. &, 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, yreight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
Prominent Business firms and 
Corporations, 

Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS 
ENERAL NAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
R. HENRY, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 





Beat ee eee 


bu: 

Ladies Fancy Set Pin & — Gold- _ Collar Button, Gents 
Gold-plated vate Chain onal ‘Set of Three Gold-plated Stnds. 
as aes Lot sent post-paid for &O 

TRAORDINAKY INDUCR- 


Sircan diase: AetVOR: 
HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


— aot Re RECIPES. 
Postage prepaid. 


Putco 95 some bom mine ERIS 
This book cuutatns - INV DICINAL 
tien of RECIPES ied in every FAMILY. 


Sample copies by oy ee for 25 cents, Address 
FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, 


SiXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 


$5 to $20 ay Bd iy Meise, 











H. T. HELMBOLD’S 
Concentrated Finid Extract 


BUCHU 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, I am forced 
to make a radical change in my 
abels and wrappers. The Gen- 
uine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink, and pre- 
pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
ufacturing Co., 30 Platt street, 


New York. 
B.a.,t.f,,| pi t,.r.s 
e@ utu Fcue’. 
20 el t Stereoscopic views of scenery in any part 
of the United States sent post-paid for $1.00, or 10 for 
50 cents. Good Stereoscope 75 cents. Chromos 10x14 
inches, 50 cents per a Chromo in elegant gilt frame 


for 50 cents, Addr 
B. C. BARTLETT. ‘t CO., Gloucester, New Jersey. 


ALBANY BOAT—PEOPLE’S LINE 


One of theelegant boats of this line, DREW or ST. 
JOHN, will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canai st., every 
woek-day at 6 p.m., connecting at Albany with express 
trains for Saratogr, Lake George, Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondack and White Mountains, Cooperstown, Sha- 
ron, and Richfield Sp: the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence, and Paworite summer resorts north 
and west. Fare only $1.50. Meals on the — 
plan. Messina’s celebrated 8! Bands 








BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possesas, 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked............ - OS 
Eggleston’s, (G. C.) How to Educate Yourself. . -15 
Sctmidits Mistery 06 Réunion... 15 
Burton’s Observing Faculties 

Camp’s Illustrative T 
as Kindergarten BUR. <occeges ees oo 6S 
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1, 
Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and Relations... 1. 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture.............. 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No Sex in Education....... 
Hart’s, In the Schoolroom....... .......... «+. 
Mann and Peabody’s Kindergarten Guide 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners 
Herbert Spencer’s Education 
Clarke’s Sex in Education 
Well’s Gratled Schools... ..........0...cccccee 
Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach.. 
Russell's Normal | eee eee" 
Potter and Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster. 
Page's Theory and Practice ot Teaching 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks................. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School 
Northend’s Teacher's Assistant.................: 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent. e0cniecee eseek 
Calgins’ Primary Object of ‘ ‘Leaching.. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene................ 
Holbrook’s School Managemert 
Jewell’s School Government..................... 
Wickersham’s School Tees -- 
Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana.. 
Clark’s Building TES aa 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women.. 
Dwight's Higher Christian Education. . 
Mansfield’s American Education 
Northrop’s Education Abroad...... 
Ogden’s Science of Education..... 
Todd’s Student’s Manual 
gn yam th... ERY 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects.............. 
Kingeley’s Health and Education............... 
Brackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 
Mayhew’s Universal EdBeation... ............. 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching 
Wickerskam’s Methods of Instruction........... 1.75 
Yeuman’s Culture Demanded by Modern Life... 4.00 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism 3. 
t®~ The above named volumes will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. 

Address the publishers of the Jovrnat, 
E, L, KELLOGG & CO,, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 
New Yor«, July, 1877. 
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each steamer, Through tiokets can be had at the office 
,on the pier, No, me 785, 942 & 944 B’way, N. Y.; 
Court st., and 333 W;: st., Brooklyn ; 79 4th 
st., Williamsburgh ; 107 Montgomery st., Jersey City. 
and at principal hotels in New York. Freight received 
= the time of departure. 8. E. MAYO, Gen, Pas. 
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The most perfect Machine for making KNIFE, SIDE 
= and FAN pe = Ba pen heery lady 
8 one. Corts only ut by mail, tage paid. 
Sen for a a A ae ——- 
, * TREADLE M’F'G CO., 
AGENTS WAN TED. 64 Cortlandt Btreet, wi; %. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 





Acomplete guide to advertisers. New Haven J 
A necessity Gall whoadvertion, Zoe Louisville en 
aon The most comp! ——_ » ves of the kind. 
Gasca ene Times S BUILDING. 
N. Wl AX a8 Asia | PHILADELPHIA. 
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contract Prices the lowest. Terms the best, 


A Fine Stereopticon 


FOR SALE, CHEAP. 
Address 





WILLIAM H. FARRELL. 
Care New York Scuoot Jovrwat, 
17 Warren Street, New York 


e HELPS THOSE WIlo 

help themselves, The opi rit 
of self help is the root of all genuine growth in the fudividual ; ° 
are well tried maxims, embedying iu a «mal! compass the aeles ot 
vast human experience, Remember, industry is the foundation and 
building up of Empires. Send 15e. = 136 page Catalogue of Type, 
Presses, &c., to W. ¥. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, New York. 








BUCKEYE Baty, Powe FOUNDRY. 


8 a 
BR ate, st. longings, "hm, meured 
Alarms, Tower Clocks ete. anaed 


Dtustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxovzen & Trrr, 102 E. 2d 8t., Cincianzth. 





YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment. Barrerr, NepHews & Co., Office, 5 & 7 

John Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway, New 

York ; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltim Street, B 








10 io Na sure made by agents selling our 

Chromos, Crayons, a and Chromo 

s. 100samples worth $4 sent postpaid for 75 ets, 

Tlustrated Catalogue free. J, H. BUFFORD’S SONS. 
BOSTON. Established 1830. 








006 Fie Terms and $5 outfit 
HALLETT & CO., Portland, Me. 


To Teachers. 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for thé 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price 10 cents. 


This “ Course ” differs in many res: 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
o fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis, It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. # It contans a complete, out- 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. & 

Address the New York ScHoot 
JourRNAL, 17 Warren street. 


VERY CHEAP. 


A first clases, new, and perfectly elegant Piano. A 
companion to the one in the Whité House at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





2. 
Anew, beaut‘ful, and concededly the best Health 
Lift made. Very Cheap, 
3. 


Two boxes of Minerais, twentyfive in each. Very 
Cheap. 
3 . 
Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200 specimens. Very Cheap. 





Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York, 
te a ee >> 
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OnE of the most interesting discoveries in 
yecent yéars in Pompeii was made in 1875, 
when a wooden chest was ,brought to light, 
containing the business receipts of L Cecil- 
jus Jucundus. The chest crumbled to dust 
on exposure to air, but the tablets on which 
the receipts were written have at length 
proved to be legible in many instances, and 
the result of a careful study of these tableis 
by Mommsen and others has been to clear up 
several points in what was among the Ro- 
mans 4 matter of great consequence, viz. : the 
position of the middleman in affairs of busi- 
ness. There are not among the Romans the 
game extensive system of shops as with us, 
supplying every possible article of necessity 
or luxury, and for this reason there arose in- 
numerable occasions of private persons desir- 
ing to dispose of ths or that article, as, for 
instance, a surplus of agricultural produce, 
old carts, old plows, and even old and in- 
yalid slaves, as Cato recommende the land 
owner to do. The tablets in question are 
dated, according to custom, by giving the 
names of the Consuls for the year. 


Wir, Sil, irs, ke. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 

8725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
of giving collectors of objects of Natural 

Fictory an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections. : 

8 ms sent to any part of the world by mail. An 
ustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. ; 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Fxposition of 1876, and the only award and 
medal given to anv American for ‘‘ Collections of Min- 
srals.” 


My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- 
ted free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents. It is profusely illustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of all the ies and the more common varieties, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 

ber. The i ber indicates the plane of 
any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
found the species’ name, position, streak or 
cleavage or fracture, hardness, c gravity, fusi- 
bility and oe ion. ° 

The large increase of my business has compelled me 
to rent the store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds 
Mammals. ells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound 
Builders’ Relics, and other objects of Natural History, 
I have secured the services of one of the best taxider- 
mists in the couutry, and can do the best custom work, 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35.000 worth of Minerals 
onhand, $19.000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the first box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. , 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Men. 

,, The collections of 100 illustrate all the principal spe- 
ties and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy: every Crystalliae System ; and 
allthe principai Ores and every known Element, The 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 

be removed by soaking. 6 labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana’s species num- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- 
sition of the Mineral. All collections accompanie? by 
my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species, 















































NUMBER OF Srecruens|, « * 100/ 200/300 
Crystals and fragments| $ 50 | $1 00) $1 50) $1| $2) $3 
Student’s size, larger..| 150 | 300) 6 00) 5| 10) 25 
"gs size, 2 inx 
Milacogscoces ccvcccccoofoce cccheccoce esses] 10) 25] 50 
School 7 —- 
emy size, 24 x > 
+ pk beg "| ceccclecsess[ecesse] 25} 50/100 
College size, 34;x6 in., 
Bhelf Specimens. Ee es 








WS Send for bulletia, stating where you saw this ad 
vertisement, te) 
A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy- 
[ Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N. ¥, 


{] HIS PAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


RESON. 
Wireeisi 


733 Sinsow Sr, PHILADELPHIA, 


Whe are our authorized agents, and will 
, Feteive Advertisements at our — 
LOWEST CASH RATES. 
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PONDS EXTRACT 
FONDS EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 

The Universal Pain Extractor. 

Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


Note: 





“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.”’ . 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises. 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 


removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are pocutarty 
subject—notably fuliness and pressure in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft romptl 
ameliorates and permanently Reais a 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. * 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. : 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYS2EUIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their owa 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrheea, Ca< 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 

ms, ted Feet, Stings of 
msects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. ‘ 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
rate, _— wonderfully improving the 

exion. 


Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 

Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 

&c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is pre 
by the’only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other tions of Witch Hazel. Thisis 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 

itals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 

in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’s T CO ? 

Lane, New York. 


THE TEACHER'S DENTIST 





W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and other: 
of New York City and the vicinity 

All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop 
ping. This is in every respect .a superior 
filling, and as durable as goid : it will neith. 
Teeth filled with 
this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 
to size. 


er shrink nor corrode. 


Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL. 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 








Page Book. List of 3,000 Newspapers. How to | 
advertise. Send 25a to G. P. Bowell & Co..N.N. 
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$12 a mus treo TRUE & CO, wanted. Outfit and 


-» Augusta, Maire, 





the proper placing of disguised hand writings, he also 
makes 8) ty of Round Hand Writing, both 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention to legal 
papers, Wills, Resolutions Testimonials 
and Memorials. 


49 Cuampers St. Koom , New York 





HALE’S <« 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Oolds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
| Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
LiFE PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound soOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

-" .in Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 


PRICES 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Great saving to buy large size. 
**Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 











GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Srertinc Remepy ror DisEAsES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, Deopo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 

fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 


Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 
eruptions and other diseases of the skia, a5 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Gleni’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effect 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandrutt 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. f 

Clothing and linen used in the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 

The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


“HILL'S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” 


Biack or Brown, 50 Cents. 


(. ¥. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., 3.¥. 








New York Mailing Agency. 
with latest improved Newspaper Fold ng and Mailin 
| Machines. 13 Spruce St. Jas. BRA) - Vanag 
) Proprietor. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 
Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Sno wine PLans, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 


Sa 


te ie i ‘i 
i} i if, 





FReduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) “~ 
This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu, 
ed, adapted to the public wants, Que Vol,, oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 


Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 





Cates OF ENG. 000 ccsvcccsccoceccces + seeeeees S508 
~~ al 
CONTENTS. 
ose" VILLAS. 
1 Pate 1, Basement, Ist and 2d etory plans 


Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate, 


PiateE 2. Perspective view. 

2 Puate 3. Pers ive view, Frame Villagt 
House, Plans similar to Design No. 1. 

3 Puare 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

3 Puare 5. Front elevation of Villa, Scale indi, 
cated on plate. 

3 Piate 6. Perspective view. 

4 Piate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

4 PiaTe 8. Perspective view. 

56 PuaTe 9. Istand 24 door plans of a Frame 
Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 

5 PuaTE 10. Front elevation. 

6 Pate 11, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame ville 

6 Piate 12. Perspective view. 

7 Pate 13, 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame ville 

7 # Pilate 14, Front elevation. a 

8 Pilate 15. Perspective view of a Villa, Plane 
similar to Design 7. . 

9 Plate 16. ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 

9 Plate 17. Perspective view. 

10 Plate 18. Ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 


Scale indicated on plate. 


Plate 19. Perspective view. 
11 Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to Design 10, 
12 Plate 21. lstand 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 


la. Scale indicated on plate, 
ll Plate 22. Perspective view. 


i 
a. COTTAGES. , 


1 Plate 23. Ist and 2d story plansof a Frame 

Scale indicated on plate, 

I Plate 24. Perspective view. 

2 Pilate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage, 

Plans same as Design 13. 

3 Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 

Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 

3 Plate 27. Front elevation 

3 Pilate 28. Perspective view. 

4 Pilate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Frame 

Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 

4 Plate 30. Perspective view. 

5 Plat: 31. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 

tage. Scale indicated on plate. 

6 Pilate 32. Perspective view. 

6 Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cote 
tage. Scale indicated on plate 

6 Plate 34. Perspective view. 

7 Plate 35. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

7 Plate 36. Perspective view. 

8 Pilate 37. Perspective view of Cottage Plans 
similar to Design 7. 

9 Plate 38. Perspective view of Cottage, Plane 
eimilar to Design 7. 

10 Plate 39. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick an@ 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 

10 =Plate 40, Perspective view. 


Address 
» New Yors Scnoor JourNnA OFFICE, 
17 Warren 6t., N. ¥. 
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INSTRUCTION, 


Tuition for services—An ambitious, intelligent lad of 
twelve to fifteen years, will receive, in my select school, 
the benefits of my SYSTEM, which has won the 
highest endowments of parents, school officers, and the 
newspaper press for its ** Wonderful ’’ results, 
in exchange for a few hours service daily: Circulars 


sent on application. 


T. &. KELLOCC, 
709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


IDDLETON, We tewart St., New York. 


Trench on Study of Words,—Revised Ed.,—12 mo. 
$1.25 





White’s Student's Mythology.—l2mo, Cloth. 
$1.25. 

Connington’s Zneid of Virgil.—12mo. $2.25. 

The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo, 
$1.75 vol. 

May’s Constitution of England. 12mo, $1.75 vol. 


REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 
Ellsworth System Penmanship and Book- 
keeping, has the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and Improved Series 


WRITINC BOOKS (Reversible Form) 
n Five numbers, graded according to the 
New Course of Study prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, 
and embodying the results of his experience as 


Teacher and Author of Penmanship 
for the past Sixteen Years, 
Wholesale Price with Hinged Blotter per Doz- 
eae $1.20 


THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., GENERAL TRADE 
AGENTS, 


New Music books for Schools" 
Now give new life to your Musical Exercises by intro- 
ducing one of these superior books. 


The Grammar School Choir, (60 cis., 


$6 doz.,) by W. 8. TrxpeNn, provides admirably for 
the needs of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools, 








Just out, Carefully prepared by a practical and 
Esuccessful teacher, Musicin 1, 2,3 & 4 parts, and 
the best quality. 





The School Song Book, (00 cts., ¢6 doz.,) 
has an unusually extended Instructive Course, in- 
terspersed with Exercises and Songs, beautiful Mu- 
sic, and is prepared for Girl's Normal School, 
by C, Everest, Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal 
School for Girls, 


The High School Choir, (1; per doz, 
$9), has already a great reputation as an almost per- 


fect High School Song Book, and is extensively used 
—bvbut should be universally used. Music in 2, 3 and 
4 parts, By L. O. Emerson & W. 8, TILDEN. 


The Whippoorwill, (50 cts., $5 doz.) Fine 
general collection of cheerful, wide-awake Songs for 
Common Schools, By W.O. Perkins, author of 
The Golden Robin 

Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free 

for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H, Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


842 Broapway, Successors to Lee & WALKER, 
New York. Phila. 


HEAVENWARD, 


By James R. Murray, P. P. Bliss and other favorite 
writers, is the onLY new Song book containig the nest 
hymns and music by the late P. Ps BILUSS, and is 

ronounced the Best collection of Songs for the “sun- 
Bay Sehool yet published. Send 25 cts for a sample 
copy (in paper covers), Pre ia boards 35 cts. $30.00 
per hundred, 


SCHOOL CHIMES MERRY VOIGES 


New School Song Book by | By N. Coz Stewart, For 
Jas. R. Murray. For Public | Schools, Seminaries, etc. 
or Private Schools, Juvenile ; Songs, Duets, Choruses 
Classes, etc, Used in many | and complete Elementary 
of the largest schools in the | Instructions. A perfect 
Country. 224 es. Price, | School Song Book. Price, 
50 cts. $5. per dozen. 50 cts, $5. per dozen, 


Chapel Anthems en" 3.7 


BERT. New Anthem 

Book for Choirs, ete, price $1.25. Discount on quan- 
ttties, 

By James R. Murray. A 


The Imperia new Convention and Sing: 


ing School Book. Price, 75 cts, $7.50 per doz. 
= A collection of 
Songs of P. P. Bliss, v: rine 
Song®’and sacred, Price, 30 cts. boards; 50 cents 
cloth ; 75 cts, full gilt. 
t#™Any of the above mailed on aeceipt of retail price. 
&? "Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent rrer. 
$; BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


| ty CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE, 
The very best, 6for $9, delivered free every- 
where. 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY MADE DRESS SHIRTS 
The very 6 tor $7, delivered free everywhere. An 
elegant set Gold plate collar and sleeve buttons 
given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples 
and full directions mailed free to any addrees. 

Merchants supplied at a small commission on cost, 
Trade ulars mailed free on a .% KEEP 
— CO., 165 Mercer street, New 
¥ 











China and Glass Ware 


AT POPULAR PRIUES, 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $16.50 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete, 30.00 
Fine White French China Tea 44 pieces, 7,00 
Fine Gold-Band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8,50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 2.00 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; white 3.00 
ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

Goops FRoM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 
Ill. Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Goods carefully selected and packed for tran: 

7 free of charge, Sent C. O. D, or P. O, money or- 
er. 

Please mention where you saw this advertisement 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book ; 
have already ordered 212 copies.’’ 


—FOoR— 

SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete 
in all ite departmenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 





ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9? 


Thie is the title of a®new sacred song that is becom- 
ing widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well 
sung. Price 35 cents, 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

The new volume, beginng wi.h October number, 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular. 
Send stamp for full particulars fer the new year, and 
proof that the Visitor “‘ does actually give over $20 for 
$1.50!” Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE: 


Teachers and School Officers are 
cordially invited to send pecimen 
pages, including samples of the 
Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 


The Best in the world, 











28 x 24x 20 
Eastlake style. 


Gymnasium, Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
March 10, 1877. 
W. A. Knight, M. D., Inventor Atlas Health Lift, 
Worcester Mase, 

My Dear Sir: 

The experience gained by nearly three morth’s 
use of your complete machine in this gymnasium, ena- 
bles ‘me to say ‘that it not only skeMs to be, as expre 
sed by me some months since, but, in my opinion, i 
1s the best health lift hitherto constructed. 

Used according to accompanying instructions, I re- 
gard it as a safe and healthful developer of strength, 
and invaluable to the Gy , the A y, and 
the Family. 





a 


Very truly yours, 
F. W. LISTER, 
Supt. Gymnasium, Harvard University. 


FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Sluter Benson, 
Author of “ BENSON’S GEOMETRY. 


A 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid. Address the 
Author. 





149 Grand Street, New York City. 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Insurance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M. Vv. B. FOWLER, - Presi‘tent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary. 















Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 


TEEL PENS 


STEEL PENS 


The well-known numbers, 303—404 
170-35 ! —332, and bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hog, Sole Agent.’ 








| SPENCERIAN 





SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand St., N.Y. 














CRBRU 


FALCON PEN 





A Ses a 





Known, EstaBLiSHED.1824 











Bryan's Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliance, 


This improvement embraces all the effective properties of old inventions without the inconvenience of 
using vinegar acids or other liquids to eet them in motion. The metals are so nicely adjusted that the heat 
and moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the electro-voltaic current, and they are permanently mag- 
netic as long as in good order. They are undoubtedly superior to anything of the kind offered for sale, and 
meet with the just commendation of our most eminent practitioners. They can be worn night or day by_ei- 
ther sex with privacy, and without the least unpi tness or incon i 





t@” THEY ARE SELF-APPLICABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM A LOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 

COMPLAINTS, IMPOTENCY, 
WEAKNESS, AND 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 
Pamphlets, with certificates from physicians and persons who have been cured, sent free on application, 
Dr. J. Bryan will advise free of charge in relation to treatment and nature of appliance. Address, 


BRYAN APPLIANCES Cco., 
147 ©. Fifteenth St., New Work. 





t2@” Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 


The New York School Journal, 
$2.00 A YEAR. 


wee +--+ 





Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.00, on receipt of which we will send 
you the paper for one year. %8@° Write name and address plainly. eg 





Name in full, here,. 


Post Office, 








County, SEES . 
sa Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
tered Letter. Address 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 











